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“GARDEN BOUQUET’'—By Aimée Ortlip 


Addressed to him who stares 


at his first birthday candle 


This 4as been an exciting year for you! And 
what wonders you have achieved . . . several 
teeth and a fuzzle of hair and a dauntless pair 
of exploring knees. 

And today, one year after your formal! in- 
troduction to father, we'll warrant you are 
blowing excited bubbles at a flaming pink 
candle! (Never mind that no one offers you 
a piece of your birthday cake. That’s a touch 
of life’s irony.) 

May we remind you that in this past year’s 
dizzying whirl, there has been one calm but 
none the less glorious certainty? Every day, 
sure as the clock ticked around, you’ve had 
an Ivory bath! 


So let us whisper this word in your ear: 
You have a wise mother. For she has introduced 
you to a life-long friendship with as fine and 
pure a soap as money can buy. This is because 
she treasures the silken comfort of your small 
pink skin. And she knows, too, that a bath 
would be a dreadful bore for you—without a 
milk-white Ivory boat! 

P. S.— Surely mother knows your bands and 
shirts should be washed in Ivory’s bland suds 
too—to keep them soft as pussy’s ears—to 
protect your sensitive skin from the touch of 
garments cleansed by strong soap. Surely the 
doctor who said, “Ivory for baby’s bath,”’advised 
“Ivory for his clothes, too!” 
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... kind to everything it touches - 994/100 °/o Pure - “It floats” 
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THE UNHOLY FLARE-UP IN THE HOLY LAND 


HE MURDEROUS SPIRIT that flamed up in the tragic 

anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem, and spread like wildfire 

throughout Palestine, wiping out hundreds of lives, may 
be forced under cover, we are warned, but not extinguished, by 
the prompt repressive measures of British forces on land and in 
the air. “‘This is a serious national revolution, the reverberations 
of which soon may be heard in every corner of Moslem Arabia,” 
declares Haj Amin el Husaini, Grand Mufti and President of the 
Supreme Moslem Council of Jerusalem, in a statement given to 
an English newspaper corre- 
spondent. Moreover, says this 
high Moslem authority, “‘in 
this rebellion we have the sym- 
pathy, and, if need be, should 
have the support, of not only 
Moslem Arabs of Syria, Egypt, 
and North Africa, but of the 
whole of Arabia, with its sixty 
million people.’ ‘‘Ultimate 
peace in Palestine and <Ara- 
bia. will never be made,” 
adds this ruler, ‘‘while Great 
Britain continues to pursue the 
policy of the Balfour Declara- 
tion.”’ This is the declaration 
that pledges the best endeavors 
of the British Government to 
aid in the establishment of the 
Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine, and at the same time 
‘states that ‘‘nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the 
-eivil and religious rights of the 
existing non-Jewish communi- 
tiesin Palestine.’”’ Inannounc- 
ing the appointment of a com- 
mmission to investigate the causes of the J erusalem outbreak, the 
[British Colonial Office now makes it clear that the policy of the 
‘Balfour Declaration is not to be abandoned. 

Between Jewish hope and Arab hate, the réle of Great Britain 
as policeman in Palestine is not a happy one, especially as the 
sspecter of a general Moslem revolt against British power in the 
\Near and Middle East looms darkly behind these local distur- 
)bances. Will the Prophet’s green flag, observers ask, be unfurled 
to arouse Islam to a holy war? Already, a dispatch from Bom- 
bay tells us, ‘distorted reports of the Palestine happenings have 
een spread throughout the Moslem population of India, with 
the purpose of creating a wave of anti-British feeling.” 

The population of Palestine is said to be about 87 per cent. 
Nrab. Of the 150,000 Jews now in that country, about 2,000, 
according to figures given out by our State Department, are 
Let us glance first at the situation as seen through 


\mericans. 


BEYOND THE JORDAN LIES INDIA 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Arab eyes. “Zionism is responsible for the outbreaks,’’ seems 
to be the burden of the Arab argument. According to the Grand 
Mufti at Jerusalem, whom we have already quoted, ‘‘the troubles 
were fundamentally engendered by the Zionist policy, which 
after ten years of experience has failed socially, economically, and 
politically.”” Ina United Press dispatch he says further: 


“The Government, aided by responsible Arabs, will restore 
order, but permanent settlement of the\long-standing political 
dispute and its attendant increasing excitement seems impossible, 
unless a democratic govern- 
ment is established and the 
Zionist policy changed. 

“After these troubles, Arabs 
will resume their political 
activities to end the conflict 
by peaceful means.” 


An Arab statement issued in 
Jerusalem accuses the Pales- 
tine Government of arming the 
Jews, and eriticizes the British 
Zionist policy for “aiming: to 
annihilate the Arab nation in 
its own country in favor of 
reviving a non-existent na- 
tion.’’ In the ease of Hebron, 
where forty-five Jews, includ- 
ing twelve Americans, were 
massacred on August 25, the 
Arabs exprest regret, but 
blamed the Governor of He- 
bron for not interfering after 
the first murder, which oc- 
curred on the eve of the mas- 
sacre. They explained that 
“the mob interpreted his atti- 
tude as encouragement of law- 
lessness.”’ Jerusalem Arabs, an Associated Press dispatch tells 
us, demand ‘‘an impartial inquiry by outsiders whose sense of 
justice is not curbed by Zionist influence,” the abrogation of the 
Balfour Declaration, suspension of Jewish immigration, find 
establishment of a parliamentary government. Arab spokes- 
men, we learn from another Jerusalem dispatch, also charge that 
Jewish mobs killed Arab women and children, and that British 
troops shot Arabs in their beds. In New York, three Arab 
organizations met to protest against the “unfair reports”’ of the 
clash in Jerusalem. Reporting their meeting, the New York 
Herald Tribune says: ° , 


“The Wailing Wall incident, the Arabian sympathizers here 
contend, was only the spark that lighted the tinder of ill feeling 
that has been brewing since the British mandate was set up 
and the Zionist colonizations begun. 

“The Arabs, it was pointed out, resent the Jewish colonization 
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as an invasion of their territory by foreigners. As evidence 
that religious prejudice is not the motive of the present outbreak, 
the Arabian sympathizers pointed yesterday to the amity that 
existed when the only Jews in Palestine were limited to those 
who had been there for generations under Turkish rule.” 


Dr. Abdullah Surawardy, representative of the Bengal Mos- 
lems, is quoted as follows in a dispatch to the New York World: 


‘‘Reealling the tolerant treatment of the Jews in Palestine 
under Moslem rule for centuries, I was trying to find some ex- 
planation of this outburst of anti-Jewish feeling among the 
Moslem Arabs. To my mind it appears that the root of the 
whole trouble is an attempt to bolster up into a State a non- 


International Newsrecl photograph 


WHERE AMERICANS TOOK REFUGE 


A scene in Haifa, on the coast of Palestine. 


town when the Arabs pillaged Safed. 


military minority community and to make them a dominant 
ruling caste over a militant majority with the help of the bayo- 
nets of a third party installed there by the League of Nations. 

‘*The western wall of the Mosque of Omar, known as the 
Wailing Wall, is one of the most sacred shrines in Islam. The 
intensity of Moslem feeling can be gaged by the fact that the 
fabulous price offered by the Jews for the sacred spot was sum- 
marily rejected by the impoverished Moslems as unthinkable. 

““Any attempt at sale or barter or absorption of this sacred 
place will be strongly resented by the Moslems of the world. 
I am afraid that any hasty action on the part of the Mandatory 
State is bound to have a violent reaction on Moslem opinion 
in India, Egypt, and elsewhere in Moslem countries. 

“Moslems all over the world are watching with anxious eyes 
the action of the Labor Government, wondering whether it will 
be able to show the same \spirit of statesmanship and justice 
in dealing with Palestine that it has shown in the case of Egypt.” 


Jerusalem dispatches of September 4 told of proclamations 
circulated among the Arabs heralding a ‘‘fighters’ holy war,” 
and calling upon them to ‘‘exterminate all Jews and to destroy 
all Jewish houses.’’ On the same date fighting was reported 
between British and Arab forces between Beersheba and Gaza. 
Official figures for the first two weeks of the Palestine upheaval 
reveal the following casualties: Killed—Moslems, 870; Chris- 
4; Jews, 119. Seriously wounded—Moslems, 121; Chris- 
tians, 11; Jews, 175. 

Turning to Jewish comment on the Jerusalem outbreak, 


tians, 


Many American families fled to this 
Haifa itself was previously the scene of Arab 
riots, during which a British railroad official was stoned to death. 


we find the blame placed on the political ambitions of th 
Grand Mufti by Rabbi A. J. Kook, President of the Rabbinic: 
Court of Appeals at Jerusalem and Chief Rabbi of Palestin 
In a dispatch to the New York World, Rabbi Kook is quote 
as saying: 


“The basie cause for the well-organized and long-prepare 
attack against the Jews of practically all Palestine can be foun 
in the desire of the Grand Mufti to regain his political influenc 
over the Moslems, which he lost when it appeared to the majo 
ity of Mohammedans that the Mufti had compromised wit 
the Government and the Jews in the matter of concessions 0 
the Wailing Wall. 

“The Grand Mufti is the real head of the Mohan 
medan religion in Palestine, altho his polities 
status is that of Chief Judge of the Mohammedar 
in the larger cities and towns. He expounds M« 
hammedan law and has vast power over his sul 
jects. When he heeded the advice of the Britis 
Government that an open conflict with the Jev 
would in its reaction bring him more trouble tha 
success, he agreed to a sort of compromise. 

“Under this agreement the Government grante 
him consecutive concessions on the Wailing Wal 
His compromises, however, somewhat ‘shattere 
the confidence of the Mohammedans in him, bi 
at the same time created the impréssion on bot 
sides—that is, with Jews as well as Moslems—of 
deliberate anti-Jewish pro-Mufti policy on the pai 
of the Government. 

“The Wailing Wall question increased steadil 
in seriousness until it became of first-grade politie 
importance. Every Palestinian Jew defended veh 
mently the Jewish rights on the most holy wal 
knowing that Jewish defeat would mean the leade 
ship of Arab Nationalists in every future politie 
issue in Palestine. Exactly the same sentimel 
animated the Arabs. 

‘““Between the seventeenth and the twenty-4it 
of August, numerous incidents occurred which ste 
by step widened the breach of compromise thy 
existed for a short while. The Arabs attacke 
Jewish synagogs, Jewish holy places, Jewish ho 
books and private individuals without being pu 
ished immediately by the Government. 

“Then the Arab agitators succeeded in convineir 
ignorant Arab villagers that the Government ha 
decided on a policy of non-interference with th 
Arab pians for exterminating the Jews. On Frida; 
the 23d, a few thousand villagers came to J erusalen 

‘“The protection offered by the police force to tk 
Jews was insufficient, especially as they were orde 
not to fire. Consequently the Arabs succeeded in stabbin; 
murdering, and plundering practically undisturbed, and the Jey 
suffered heavy losses in life. | 

“At 3 in the afternoon the Jews organized their self-defe 
Combined with a selected police force, they managed to pro 
the Jewish quarters in Jerusalem. 

‘“A few hours later wild rumors were circulated that the Jew 
had dropt bombs over Jerusalem on a Moslem procession, 
had massacred a large group of the Moslem population. 1 
report infuriated the Arabs anew. 

“The next day, sixty Jews, men, women, and children, 
barbarously murdered in the small community of Hebron. | 
Jews had warned the Government two days before of the 
pending attack, but the police and the Government both 
looked the solemn responsibility of keeping peace and order. _ 

““T, Chief Rabbi of Palestine, call to every American eitizi 
of the United States and to all the people of the civilized 
and to every friend of justice to help us in our desperate str 


In a later statement, the Chief Rabbi announces that “‘d 
the latest events, I am still hopeful the ancient tradition ) 
Arab-Jewish friendship, based on their kinship and racial ties 
and in the belief in one God, will prevail.” And a simile 
note of conciliation is sounded by Felix M. Warburg, bam 
and chairman of the new Jewish Agency for Palestine, jl 
returned from the conference of World Zionists in Zurich. — 
quoted in the New York Times, Mr. Warburg said in part: 


“Protest we must against such carelessness, horrified we Mu 


be by the cruel, unnecessary death of innocent teachers and 
students who had no other desire but that of improving their 
minds. Help we must those bereaved families whose property 
was wantonly destroyed for nobody’s benefit. ‘ 

“I am quite sure that the better part of the Mohammedan 
population deeply regrets this uprising. 

‘““We mourn for the suffering of the innocent and pity the mis- 
guided, and we have only one resolution—to bring about as 
speedily as possible better understanding between the three 
groups in Palestine.” 


The editor of The American Hebrew blames both Arab and 
Zionist agitators for the Jerusalem trouble. He Says in part: 

“The Arabs of the cities and towns are normally peaceful in 
their relationship with the Jews. They know that the millions 
spent by the Jews on the economie rehabilitation of Palestine 
have benefited them and the whole population. 

“The Arab attackers of the Jews are the hillmen of the villages 
and the Bedouins of the desert, who may be at any time aroused 
to frenzied religious fury by unscrupulous Moslem agitators. 

“The arrest and punishment of a few of these agitators to 
indicate to the Arab population that Great Britain means to 
maintain peace, and to protect the whole Palestinian citizenry, 
will effect normaley more speedily than the maintenance of a 
large armed force in the country. 

“And what we say of the Arab malefactors we apply also to 
the Jewish agitators in Palestine. The arrogance of the so-called 
Zionist Revolutionists is doubtless a causative factor behind the 
unhappy Moslem outbreaks. against the Jews. 

“The bravado with which they claim Jewish Palestine against 
the Arabs, the aggressive zeal with which they demand an ex- 
elusive Jewish nationhood in Palestine, the inflammatory politi- 
eal harangues with which they demonstrate their foolhardy 
assertiveness are in no little measure to blame for the ill-will and 
recurrent clashes between Moslem and Jew in the Holy Land.” 


Another interesting analysis of the situation is supplied by 
Marion Weinstein, one of the editors of The Day, a Yiddish 
daily published in New York, who has made a first-hand study 
of the Palestine problem during the last decade. Says this 
writer in the New York Herald Tribune: 


“The Arabs have never become reconciled to the Balfour 
declaration. No Briton or Jew has so far succeeded in con- 
vineing them that the Zionist enterprise has brought, does or 
will bring substantial benefit to their people. To this day the 
Arabs quote ‘Mr. Wilson’s theory of self-determination,’ refer- 
ring to our War President’s original political concept, as their 
brother Arabs do in Egypt, in Syria, in Mesopotamia. 

“They insist that they were promised ‘freedom’ by Great 
Britain in return for their services to the Allied cause during the 
war. Even Colonel Lawrence, who was responsible for enlisting 
their aid, lends considerable weight to the claim. Hence Arab- 
Jewish relations have always been more or less at a tension 
since Palestine’s political fate was settled. 

“Only the unseeing or uninformed can eall the present out- 
break ‘mob violence.’ It has far-reaching roots in the smolder- 
ing situation between the Jewish settlement and the Arab 
majority. It has a directing hand and head that can be traced 
io the educated, unreconciled Moslem notables, who form an 

. oligarchy in the ancient land where the masses are unbelievably 
- poor, illiterate, and helpless. This is no clash of two religions, 
| but of two nationalisms. The Wailing Wall scandal and the 
( outrages throughout Palestine are a smoke-sereen behind which 
lburn Arab resentment against Zionist enterprise and British 
« support of the Jewish homeland project. 

“Jewish protests, American and even world opinion matter 
only to Great Britain. The Moslem Arabs in Palestine—the 
Christian Arabs have not joined them in the latest. outrage— 
(ean be reached only by British might or Zionist negotiation. 
‘The Jews’ historic claim to their ancient homeland, recognized 
‘by every civilized nation in the world, falls on deaf ears, no 
‘matter how often it is reiterated to these Arabs. They must 
‘either be convinced that such a homeland would serve their 
‘interests handsomely, too, or be kept in awe of military power 
igirded for defense. } 

“World Jewry unquestionably favors peace through negoti- 
ation. Such a process requires infinite patience and tact. 

- “Tt is easy for bystanders to criticize Great Britain and the 
‘Zionists, particularly their world leader, Dr. Chaim W eizmann, 
‘to whom Jewry owes the historic Balfour Declaration. Upon 
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them rests the grave responsibility of proceeding cautiously 
along a tight-rope path. Their course is unique in history. 
They know its pitfalls only too well. Patience, silence, spade 
work is their counsel to well wishers of the new Palestine, a 
program they will find all the more difficult to put into practise, 
however wise it may be, now that the specters of Jewish martyrs 
rise between the Arabs and the Jews in the Promised Land.” 


Glancing at the difficulty of Great Britain’s task-in keeping 
the peace between ‘‘the growing and aggressive Jewish minority ° 
and the intolerant Arab majority,” the Chicago Tribune remarks: 


“The British are pledged to the protection of the Jews, and 
they have an imperial concern in keeping the Arabs in hand. 
They do not wish wild tribesmen sniping at traffic in the Suez 
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WHERE THE ARAB REVOLT CENTERS 


The arrows indicate the directions from which three Bedouin forces are 
| reported marching on the Holy Land. 


Canal, and even threatening Port Said and Aden. On the 
other hand, they do not wish to inflame their millions of Moslem 
subjects in Africa, India, and Malaysia. To keep a safe bal- 
ance amid these many irrepressible conflicts is one of the hardest 
and most important tasks of imperial policy, but British states- 
manshio, rich as it 1s In experience, is more competent to ac- 
complish it than any other.” : 


Still other reasons why Britain is interested in the solution of 
this Jewish-Arabian problem are listed by the Chicago Daily 
News: 


‘*Palestine is displacing Egypt as the spinal-cord of the British 
Empire. With the completion of enterprises now under way 
there, it will become as vital a British interest as Hgypt has been 
in the past, and for the same reason. Communication with 
India, Australia, and New Zealand must be kept up. For 
decades the safeguarding of the route to the East has been a 
cardinal feature of British foreign policy. 

“iver since the World War the British Government has been 
developing Palestine as a station on this route. The harbor 
at Haifa is being deepened and enlarged, and in time is likely to 
become the most valuable port in the eastern Mediterranean. 
It is generally agreed that the pipe-line for Mosul oil will termi- 
nate at Haifa, and with it the railroad to Mesopotamia. The 
imperial airways already have an important post in Palestine. 
Much of the commerce now using the Suez Canal in another 
decade may move by rail and airpione through Palestine.” 
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GAINS FROM THE HAGUE SETTLEMENT 


HO THE VICTOR WAS in the Hague Conference 
\ \ / ‘is of no consequence,” says the Los Angeles Hvening 
Express—‘‘the important thing is that nobody was 
defeated; there was glory enough for all in the final compromise 
on the Young plan of reparations settlements, by which economic 
intelligence is applied to solution of the most vexing of post-war 
problems.”’ Simultaneously across the continent the New York 
Times says that disputes over what country won are made futile 
by the event—‘‘all countries won.’’ There has been ‘‘too much 
réclame about England and Mr. Snowden.” If we are soberly 
to ask who won the biggest triumph at The Hague, continues 
The Times, ‘the answer must 
be, not any individual, but a 
great conception. The Young 
plan emerges as the true vic- 
tor. Behind the Young plan 
stands its animating principle, 
now triumphant. It is the 
spirit of friendship and of 
peace between nations. It was 
peace which won the greatest 
of the victories at The Hague, 
and extorted submission and 
praise even from the wrath of 
man.’”’ According to the Phila- 
delphia Record, if the Hague 
settlement is to be regarded as 
a victory at all, it is a victori- 
ous return toward ‘‘normaley”’ 
in Kurope: 


‘‘We should say it is a vic- 


‘*Hurope simply will not let 
reparations submerge it. 

“More specifically, the conference, blocked momentarily by 
Snowden’s abrupt Oliver Twist demand for ‘more,’ emerges with 
gains for all parties, thus: 

“Germany gains welcome assurance of a free Rhineland. 

“England gains a better status in the distribution of repara- 
tions funds. 

‘‘Wranee and Italy gain acceptance of the Young plan. 

‘“‘Hurope as a whole gains renewal of confidence as the clouds 
of hatred and envy are dissipated by the breeze of compromise. 

“Tt is unnecessary to go into eestasies of idealism in comment- 
ing on this happy emergence from the pit of disagreement, but a 
ealm satisfaction with the result is permissible—for another 
step, and a long one, has been taken in the return to normaley.” 


Besides such examples of the range of American press com- 
mendation our editors are given to high-spotting features like 
Mr. Snowden’s ‘‘shirt-sleeve diplomacy,’’ Stresemann’s refusal 
to aecept a creditor-nations’ agreement until he got a definite 
promise of Allied evacuation of the Rhineland, and Briand’s 
conclusion that what was bought by concessions was ‘“‘ worth the 
price.” Agreement was not reached, observes the Mobile 
Register, without a yielding of points by all concerned; ‘‘the 
redoubtable Snowden himself finally acquiescing in a proposal 
which granted 80 per cent. of his original demands.” 

The Hague Conference brought together the diplomatic heads 
of six countries—Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, and Japan—to pass upon the plan for continuing repara- 
tions payments formulated by financial experts in Paris last 
June, eredited te an American, Owen D. Young, and proposed as 
a substitute for the Dawes plan, to become effective September 1. 
Its provisions for liquidating war obligations contained no re- 
ference to the question of continuing occupation or evacuation of 
the Rhineland. The political agreement finally secured at The 
Hague accepts the basie principles of the Young plan, changes the 
percentages of reparations payments from Germany to be divided 


tory for what psychologists ONE IN THE BAG 


eall THE WILL-TO-LIVE. 


among the creditor nations, and provides for complete evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland by British, French, and Belgian troops 
before July 1, 1930. The Hague agreement is, of course, subject 
to ratification by the respective governments concerned when 
their parliaments meet, but their eventual approval is generally 
assumed, the Young scale of reduced annuities becomes effective, 
recall of Rhineland troops begins, and other readjustments are 
in process at the hands of subeommissions for report later. It is 
expected that the Conference will reassemble, following the 
current Assembly of the League of Nations, to pass upon the 
controversial location, seope and mechanism of the International 
Bank, for instance, proposed as a part of the original Young 
plan, and other technical de- 
tails. That the political ac- 
cords already achieved by the 
Hague conferees constitute 
a turning-point away from ~ 
Huropean war policies em- 
bodied in the Versailles Treaty, 
our press emphasizes above all 
else. 

In brief, the Hague agree- 
ment, as the New York World 
summarizes it, accomplishes © 
three great ends: 

“It terminates the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, an 
occupation which has been 
without real excuse since Lo- 
earno and the entrance of © 
Germany into the League. 
It lightens the reparations 
burden to be paid by Germany, 
and makes it definite instead — 
of indefinite. It frees Ger- 
—Pease in the Newark News. many’s finances from the hu- — 
miliating foreign control neces-_ ] 
sary under the Dawes plan (tho _ 
it furnishes a machinery of payment), and makes Germany’s debt — 4 
rather an obligation of honor than a debt secured by specific 
mortgages on property.” | 

Among interesting details of the compromises made to obtain — 
agreement, correspondents tell us that the Allies will jointly 
take troops out of the Rhineland four years earlier than under " 
the Versailles Treaty. Instead of setting up a continuing Com=_ 
mission of Control, alleged treaty violations may go to arbitrators — 
under the Locarno pact, or to the League of Nations. Costs of — 
occupation after September 1 will be prorated, half to Germany, — 
35 per cent. to France; 12 per cent. to England, and 3 per cent. 
to Belgium. Germany gives up her claims upon some $72,000,- 1 
000, the overlapping difference between the Dawes plan account — 
and the Young plan of payments, and France, Italy, Belgium and ~ 
Japan finally’ concede about 80 per cent. of the inerease de- 
manded to bring Great Britain’s share into line with the per- _ 
centages fixt at the Spa conference of 1921. Germany’s total — 
war obligations are fixt at $9,000,000,000 present value. Com- | 
pared to the Dawes payments of about $600,000,000 annually, 
Young plan payments begin on a sliding scale for the first year at 
about $400,000,000 and never rise to the Dawes level. Another 
comparison is that Germany gains an annual reduction of $108,- 
000,000 in reparations payments of the first thirty-seven years 

Mr. Snowden remade the Young plan in important particula 
according to the Chicago Journal of Commerce, for: 


‘Britain gets more than 80 per cent. of the additional annuiti 
demanded. Moreover, about $23,000,000 of the British annu 
will be in the unconditional payments—which France previously 
had almost monopolized. Again, Britain wins concessions re= 
garding reparations deliveries in kind; allied with this is t 
agreement of Italy, which receives German coal as reparati 
to have the Italian State railways buy a million tons of British 
coal a year for three years; by this agreement Mr. Snowden 
obtains work for 4,000 idle British miners.” 7 


_are only about three of the twenty outstanding. 


enthusiastic optimism must be 
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MACDONALD THE HOPEFUL 


T WAS IN HIS “BEST PRESBYTERIAN MANNER” 
that Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of England 
made that eloquent speech before the League of Nations 

Assembly, and like Hopeful in the dungeon of Doubting Castle, 
overwhelmed, at least for the moment, all those pessimistic 
about the outcome of the British-American disarmament nego- 
tiations, which have been going on for three months. 
the British Prime Minister so 
bubbled over with hope that the 
next day the Washington corre- 
spondents were reporting that he 
was altogether too optimistic to 
suit the Hoover Administration, 
and Secretary of State Stimson 
felt compelled to issue this cau- 
tious middle-ground statement: 
“In the opinion of those of us who , 
have been working on it on this 
side, we have been making hope- 
ful progress, but we feel that it 
will require still a considerable 
period of hard work on details 
before an agreement on parity is 
arrived at.’”’ But the Brooklyn 
Eagle is inclined to attribute 
Mr. Stimson’s caution to his feel- 
ing that ‘“‘the Prime lJinister’s 


braked lest it stir up too many 
animosities in the Senate of the 
United States.’”’ To many of our 
editors the MacDonald hopeful- 
ness appeals, and they do not 
believe that he would speak 
without solid justification. Others 
are too conscious of the breakers 
ahead to predict clear sailing for 
the Hoover-MacDonald-Stimson- 
Dawes negotiations for an arms 
limitation agreement on a basis of parity, or substantial equality 
between the two navies. 

The discussion of the British-American plans in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s notable address began with the remark that disarmament 
is anessential part of the peace program, that “one of the greatest 
risks of war is that some of us—all of us—are still too heavily 
armed.” The best preliminary to a successful international 
agreement on limiting arms is an agreement on naval armaments 
between Great Britain and the United States, according to 
Mr. MacDonald, who continued: 


“The problem of armaments is not a problem between the 
United States and ourselves. The British Government declines 
absolutely to build up against the United States. 

“But what we want is to get an agreement which, having been 
made, can be a preliminary to the calling of a five-power naval 
conference, the other Powers being as free to put in their pro- 
posals, and we being as free to negotiate with them as tho no 


- eonversations had taken place between America and ourselves. 


‘“‘Our conversations have not yet been ended, but the agree- 
ment has gone very far. I do not quite know what form it will 
take, but I think we might produce a document that would 


| have something like twenty points of agreement in it. 


“Tt will be a very great pleasure to you—to the League of 
Nations—to know that if I say it runs to twenty points, there 


The three points unagreed on, so Theodore C. Wallen of the 
New York Herald Tribune understands, are these: 
“1. Great Britain’s total eruiser tonnage. 


“2 The United States total cruiser tonnage. net 
“2. The divergence in the cruiser types each requires. 


In fact, - 


MILITARY 


PAE PAREDNESS 
ee 
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HE KNOWS WHAT HE WANTS 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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Our naval authorities, according to Elliott Thurston of the 
New York World, have been holding out for building all the 
fifteen authorized cruisers in order to attain partial parity with 
Great Britain. And it is interesting to note that Chairman Hale, 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, openly declares in a 
statement that all these fifteen cruisers will be built. Still an- 
othee Washington correspondent, however, Richard V. Oulahan 
of the New York Times, insists that, in spite of all the tall, 
President Hoover is still going 
ahead with the idea of not build- 
ing more than ten or twelve of the 
fifteen cruisers; in other words to 
provide ‘‘for armament reduction 
and not mere Jimitation.’”’ Con- 
tinues this correspondent: 


“Tt seems to be certain that 
the outcome of the current ex- 
changes will be the establishment 
of principles which will enable the 
British to have a heavier actual 
cruiser tonnage and a larger num- 
ber of cruisers than the United 
States, parity being found in the 
fact that the cruisers of the 
United States will be much su- 
perior in fighting strength than the 
larger number of British cruisers, 
many of them of a size suitable 
chiefly for policing the seas.” 


The MacDonald address ‘‘is 
one calculated to strengthen the 
hope of the world that President 
Hoover and the MacDonald Goy- 
ernment will find some reasonable 
basis" upon which to arrive at 
naval parity,” thinks the Los 
Angeles Times, and similar state- 
ments appear in the Omaha 
World-Herald, Kansas City Star, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Baltimore Sun, 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, and New York Herald Tribune. ‘“‘If 
that assurance from the most exalted place in the British Goy- 
ernment, uttered in a forum that had the whole political uni- 
verse for an audience, does not banish the prospect of a sense- 
less Anglo-American naval-building race to the limbo of the 
impossible, then the pledges of responsible statesmen have 
ceased to be anything but mealy-mouthed flamboyancies,” con- 
tends the Washington Star. And the New York Telegram 
is convinced that agreement is at hand, ‘“‘otherwise Mac- 
Donald, who is a master in handling publie opinion, would hardly 
dare risk the disastrous public reaction to a disagreement follow- 
ing such officially inspired hopes.” 

On the other side comes the reminder from the New York 
Evening Post that Mr. MacDonald’s three unsettled points may 
be the most important in the treaty. The Washington Post 
points out that the Prime Minister is far from final success; he 
must formulate ‘‘a program which meets the United States half- 
way and is acceptable to the Opposition in Parliament and to 
the British Admiralty.’”’ And he must secure the concurrence 
of France, Italy, and Japan, “‘for the reason that the attitude 
of the first two Powers mentioned vitally concerns British naval 
policy.” The British Empire, reflects the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier, “‘still clings to its demands for supremacy in the 
waters of Europe, at least; yet ‘the Italo-French rivalry seriously 


menaces it so far as the high-road to the Indian possessions goes 


—the Mediterranean Sea.’’ As this paper concludes: 


“Plainly the naval millennium is not yet here. The spirit is 


willing but, as usual, the body is wofully inert.” 


LEAGUE PAVING OUR WAY TO 
WORLD COURT 

OW FAR UNITED STATES ENTRANCE into the 

World Court—where Charles E. Hughes already sits 

as one of the internationally elected Justices—has been 
advanced by League of Nations members accepting Mr. Root’s 
formula for our adherence with reservation that without our 
consent no will be given on ‘‘any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or claims an interest,” 


‘ ” 


‘advisory opinion 


is the query raised by the latest ‘‘friendly gesture’? made at 
Geneva. The Council of the League placed the formula on the 
agenda of the conference of Court members present at the League’s 
Assembly, who promptly and unanimously approved it after 
being informed that Secretary of State Stimson would sign the 
instrument and submit it to the Senate for ratification. Eventual 
acceptance by all of the fifty-two League Assembly members is 
required and considered probable by Geneva correspondents. 
League member nations ‘‘have gone a far way to win American 
cooperation,” econeludes the Louisville Courier-Journal, which 
adds: ‘It is now up to President Hoover and the Senate.’’ Mind- 
ful of the Senate’s record vote of 76 to 17, in 1926, adopting a 
resolution providing for adherence to the Court with five reserva- 
tions, Washington correspondents have considered that final 
ratification of the covering Root formula would hardly be denied 
the Hoover Administration when it came to that issue. The 
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its statesmen are doing their best to prevent new wars, but the 
chances are against them, because other men in power are 
plotting war. The United States would be a fool, indeed, to 
subject itself and its trusteeship in this hemisphere to the judg- 
ment of European Leagues and Courts.” 


To understand the situation, recall that the League convoked 


a conference of signstories during the Assembly sessions at 


Geneva this month to consider the revision of the statutes of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, proposed by the body 


of international jurists last March. Mr. Elihu Root and Sir 


Cecil Hurst of Great Britain also collaborated in what is popu- 
larly called the Root formula for United States adherence, which 
accepts the five reservations made by the Senate. This protocol, 
offered as a substitute for the original of 1926, to which the 
Senate objected, provides a method of getting around the chief 


objection of the fifth reservation concerning ‘‘advisory opinions” 


by the Court. As the Springfield Union explains: 


“Fundamentally, the formula provides for an exchange of 
views between the United States and the League Council on 
subjects in which we claim an interest. The United States had 


demanded power of the veto on a request for advisory opinions — 


from the Court as a condition precedent to our adhering. 


“The Root formula attempts to overcome this obstacle by 
providing that when a nation requests the League to ask the © 


Court for an advisory opinion, the United States should first be — 
asked for a discussion, and we would agree to express our Views. — 


Heuce, before an advisory opinion should be given by the Court, — 
the United States would have opportunity to state whether or — 
not the matter affected our interests. If it were found to do so, — 


New York Herald Tribune’s correspondent now reports Wash- 
ington opinion that the Administration is likely to side-track the 


World Court issue for more immediate pressure on the Senate in 
behalf of naval disarmament policies. Naturally numerous 
papers, like the New York World, maintaining that the Root 
formula is ‘‘simple, practical, and fair,”’ urge that acceptance by 
League nations ‘“‘should be followed by our prompt adherence 
to a Court which owes more to American ideas than to those of 
any other nation. By this adherence we shall at once take a long 
step toward the practical implementing of the Kellogg pact, which 
we have so proudly sponsored.’’ On the other hand, the Wash- 
ington Post is among the papers which as promptly repudiates 
this League ‘‘entanglement,’’ declaring that— 


‘“When the Old World has reached the stage of peace and 
liberty that has been reached by the New World, it will be time 
to think of joining hands in a world system of jurisprudence that 
will be binding upon all nations. The simple fact is that the 
Old World is incompetent to manage its own affairs. It is in- 
volved in hereditary hates and schemes for revenge. Some of 


either we could consent to an advisory opinion, or, in case we — 
objected and the Council refused to defer to us, which is unlikely, — 


we could withdraw from the World Court ‘without any imputa- 


tion of unfriendliness.’ If the Assembly accepts Mr. Root’s 
formula, which it is expected to do, it must then be accepted 
by the United States Senate.”’ 


Other nations adhering to the Court originally made reserva- — 


tions as they saw fit, and the announcement at Geneva that 
England and Canada have just adhered to the optional clause of 
the statutes providing for corapulsory arbitration of all so-called 
justiciable disputes involved in legal interpretations of treat: 

obligations, attracts public attention. 


not commit us to that jurisdiction, but Mr. James in his cable 


dispatch to the New York Times points out that Great Britain 
change of attitude may affect the campaign for ratification ¢ 


the Root plan, altho before the war we advocated the compulsory 


principle at successive Hague conferences. 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


Test your knowledae by the questions below. 


. Where is the most costly theater in the world? (p. 24). 


. What is precipitating the greatest conservation conflict - 


since the days of Theodore Roosevelt? (p. 14). 

. Who is Britain’s Hague hero? (p. 19). 

. What country produces the most nitrates? (p. 83). 

. What American church has a fortune of fifteen millions, 
founded on whales and flotsam? (p. 29). 

. Where is there a railroad built on ice? (p. 54). 

. What eleven States are looking President Hoover’s “‘ gift- 
horse’’ in the mouth? (p. 15). 

. What does the average American factory worker earn 
per week? (p. 80). 

. Are there more telephones or automobiles in use in the 
U. S.? (p.-80). 

. Of what American President is there a legend that the 
ghost of his funeral train sometimes passes over the 
route from Washington to his home? (p. 58). 

. What policy of President Hoover is said to ‘‘open a new 
epoch for the West’? (p. 15). 

2. What city is the capital of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government? (p. 21). 
3, What are the courts doing to save the home? (p. 29). 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. 
(p. 27). 

Who are the two civilian candidates for the Mexican 
Presidency? (p. 13). : 

What is the former name of the Chinese city Peiping? — 
(pP2)). 

Are our novelists ‘‘playing hob with holy things”? 
(p. 28). 

Where are passing vehicles counted day and night? | 
(p. 37). 


15. 
16. 
Lie 
18. 
19: 


Who was the lone woman on board the first dirigible to 3 
cirele the globe? (p. 40). . 
What Presidential candidate charges admission to his 


20. 
campaign speeches? (p. 13). 

Who is ealled the ‘“‘George Washington of the Chinese 
Republic”? (p. 21). 

How wide is the Grand Canyon, Arizona? (p. 37). 

What air commander deliberately chased a typhoon to 
get the benefit of its ‘‘pulling’’ winds? (p. 47). . 

What famous European has been called the ‘‘Admiralon 
Horseback’’? (p. 62). : 

How would paper conservation benefit the race? (p. 38). J 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 


Is ‘‘the good life’”’ of to-day a human or divine product? : f 


~~~ ne 


NEW-STYLE PRESIDENT-MAKING IN 
MEXICO 


WO SPEECH-MAKING CANDIDATES for President 

of the Republic of Mexico, to be elected in November, 

both civilians without close friends among generals of 
he regular army, impress our correspondents and editors as 
triking impersonators of democratic progress since the days of 
val military dictators. Pascual Ortiz Rubio, nominee of the 
overnment party, is an engineer; José Vasconcelos, nominee 
f the Opposition, is a scholar and educator. The successful 
andidate will fill the remainder of the six-year term of the 
ssassinated President-elect General Obregon, from February 5, 
930, to November 30, 
934. Provisional Presi- 
ent Portes Gil, elected 
y Congress after Obre- 
on’s death, who is serv- 
ig out two years of the 
erm up to next Febru- 
ry, definitely does not 
noose to run for re- 
lection, and proclaims 
» Congress and the 
fexican people that the 
Jovember election is to 
e wholly ‘‘free’’ for 
eacefully registering the 
opular will. Correspon- 
ents tell that Rubio 
as at one time a 
vember of Obregon’s 
rst Cabinet, and has 
n excellent personal and 
rofessional reputation, 
ut has been out of the 
suntry so much during 
‘irring revolutionary 
mes that he is not 
idely known—a cam- 
aign description, we 
ate, curiously reminding us of certain publicity during our own 
gover campaign. His nomination was prest by Perez Trevino, 
‘overnor of Coahuila, whose entertainment of Ambassador Mor- 
sw before the Government party convention met is recalled as a 
sntact of significance. Vasconcelos is said to have wide popularity 
s aspeaker and advocate of ‘‘ Mexico for the Mexicans,” as against 
svamercial and industrial aggression from the United States. 
ecording to a Washington dispatch to the New York World: 


© Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 


STUMPING MEXICO FOR PRESIDENT 


is, like Mr. Hoover, an engineer. 


“Rubio has been more or less prominent in Mexican affairs 
nee the time of Madero. Under Carranza he held several 
nportant positions, and he was Minister of Communications 
uder Obregon. He also served as Mexican Ambassador to 
razil and as Minister to Germany. Whatever he may lack 
. popularity, through his absence from the country for con- 
derable periods while in the foreign service, is more than made 
o for by the fact that he has the backing of the dominant 
litical party. 

“Vasconcelos, on the other hand, has no party to speak of, 
at he is known throughout Mexico and in fact Latin-America 
; the man who has been foremost in the new educational move- 
,ent in Mexico. He was formerly Minister of Education, and it 
believed that if he had been less neutral in the revolution 
at upset De La Huerta’s plans, already might have occupied 
.e President’s palace, and surely would have been one of the 
congest men in the country to-day.” 


‘Among the interesting sidelights on these two Mexican 
\pirants for President, the following come from Cedric Worth 
| the New York Evening Post: 


“Rubio is the candidate of the Government party, the 


Pascual Ortiz Rubio (at the reader’s left), the Government party candidate 
José Vasconcelos, opposition candidate, is 
a scholarly spellbinder, who charges admission to his campaign speeches. 
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Partido Nacional Revolucionario, a party organized by Calles, 
which held its first national convention in March, at Queretaro, 
the town where Maximilian was executed. It is composed of 
many elements inimical to each other, but they hold together so 
long as Calles is able to speak through the men he placed in 
power when he left the Presidential chair. Rubio comes from 
the southern State of Michoacan, and accepting the nomination 
proclaimed the policies of Calles as his own, but being an engi- 
neer he leans more to economic development. 

“Vasconcelos is from Oaxaca, also a southern State. How 
he has escaped military rank in difficult to understand, for he 
has had a hand in most of the revolutions since that of Madero, 
and he has often been actively on the side of men regarded here 
as bandits. 

“Like Woodrow Wilson, he combines an ability to act in a 
directing capacity with 

army men while retain- 
ing his essential char- 
acter of scholar. 

“In the first Cabinet 
of Obregon, where Ortiz 
Rubio also had for a 
time a seat, Vasconcelos 
was Minister of Educa- 
tion. He had the same 
post in the nebulous Cab- 
inet of Francisco Villa, 
organized when that 
fierce fighter held North- 
ern Mexico, but could 
never take the capital. 

“The candidacy of 
Vasconcelos is in the 
name of the anti-Re- 
elecionistas, a party 
founded by Miguel Ales- | 
sio Robles, to oppose | 

the election of Obregon, 

advanced by Calles. 
Two successive leaders, 
Generals Serrano and 
Gomez, were shot and, 
disgusted with the ac- 
tion- of military men, 
Vasconcelos withdrew, 
so the present alinement 
is a campaign affair.” 


Keystone View photograph 


The Evening Post writer 
observes, too, that the election machinery is in the hands of the 
present government, that perhaps three in ten of the estimated 
15,000,000 people can read, and ‘‘there is no doubt in Mexico 
as to who will win the election, if there are ballots cast.”” How 
the campaigns differ Mr. Worth tells us: 


“Ortiz Rubio, having behind him Calles, and therefore Presi- 
dent Portes Gil and the Government machinery, has a trifle the 
advantage in his stumping of the country. The military, 
acting with their officers, cheer him wherever he appears, and 
so on. He makes speeches in line with the social programs of 
Calles; more schools, more roads, more land for the poor, and 
so on. 

“Since Mexico became a country there has probably been no 
man so popular with what are usually called the masses as 
Vasconcelos. He pays his personal campaign expenses by 
charging admission—sometimes a peso and a half—to the 
theaters and halls in which he speaks. His addresses appeal to 
the spirit of nationalism, as before stated, but they are simple 
in address and learned.” 


United States press comments on Mexican prospects contain 
numerous “‘ifs’’; typically the Brooklyn Times says: 


““More important than the attitude of either of these men 
toward this country, however, is the fact that neither of them 
is a military man or has military backing. There is as yet no 
tendency to substitute bullets for ballots as a method of electing 
the next President. If a free and open election is held, and the 
victorious candidate duly assumes the Presidential post, Mexico 
will have won an important victory for constitutional govern- 
ment. It will offer additional evidence that the country is 
really beyond the revolutionary era.” 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 


Before irrigation ditches had watered the land. 


WHAT A GOVERNMENT RECLAMATION PROJECT CAN DO FOR THE WEST 


After the same land at Yakima, Washington, had been irrigated 


THE ROW OVER MR. HOOVER’S “GIFT HORSE” 


CONSERVATION BATTLE at Washington such as has 
not been seen since the days of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot is in the offing, say political correspon- 
dents at the capital, as a result of President Hoover’s tentative 
plan to turn over to the eleven Western States control of the 
surface rights of unreserved public lands making up an area 
roughly equal to that of the thirteen original States. This 
drastic change in governmental policy raises new issues and re- 
vives old ones. It brings a number of Republican Senators into 
sharp disagreement with the President; and the States involved, 
so far as their attitude may be learned from newspaper com- 
ment, seem to be divided on the question of accepting this 
“sift horse’’ from the White House, since the Government would 
retain control over oil, coal, and other mineral deposits. ‘‘ All 
or nothing!’’ seems to be the motto of several of the public- 
lands States, while others would accept Mr. Hoover’s tentative 
offer; in the hope of getting a larger slice of our natural resources 
when they have demonstrated their ability to administer the 
194,000,000 acres involved in the Hoover plan. 

The President, we are told, apparently contemplates transfer 
of control only as to surface rights, reserving mineral and forest 
resources, with a degree of supervision over reclamation develop- 
ment. Much of the alarm and criticism over the Hoover plan, 
says Mark Sullivan in one of his Washington dispatches, ‘‘is 
based on misconception of what the move means. The phrase 
‘public lands’ is not understood in the East, where frequently it 
is supposed to include national parks and the like.”” Moreover— 

*“There is no intention of alienating any part of any national 
parks, or any national forest, or any Indian reservation. The 
intention is quite the contrary. Before the remaining public 
lands are transferred to the States, they would be minutely sur- 
veyed, and any forests on them would be withheld. All the mineral 
lands, and especially the oil lands owned by the Government, will 
be held and administered in a spirit of strict conservation. 

“The lands that would be turned over to the States, under the 
present proposal, are almost wholly lands adapted to grazing or 
farming. The principle is that such lands can be better admin- 
istered by local State governments close to the scene and familiar 
with the conditions. One type of land involved in the proposal 
consists of reclamation and irrigation projects. Such projects 
involve intimate and continuing contact by the Government with 
settlers who pay for water rights. It is considered that future 
reclamation projects can be administered by State governments 
better than by the distant capital at Washington. 

“Carrying out of Mr. Hoover’s proposal would release to 
Western States large sources of taxation. At present, in some 
of them, a third or even a half of the territory is unavailable for 
_ taxation because held by the Federal Government.” 


President Hoover, it will be recalled, made his proposal by 


letter, in a more or less tentative way, to the Salt Lake Citys 
conference of Governors of public-lands States on August 26 
To further it, he intends to appoint a commission consisting 
largely of Westerners to recommend to him a definite poliey 
that he can lay before Congress. In a letter which Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Dixon read to the conference, the 
President said, in part: 


“Western States have long since passed from their swaddling 
clothes and are to-day more competent to manage much of these 
affairs than is the Federal Government. ; 

‘‘Tt seems to me that the time has‘come when we should deter. 
mine the facts in the present situation, should consider th 
policies now being pursued and the changes which I mi 
recommend to Congress. ; 

‘The most vital question in respect to the remaining free publi 
lands for both the individual States and the nation is the preserve 
tion of their most important value—that is, grazing. The 
maining free land of the public domain are valuable in the m 
only for that purpose. 

“The first of the tentative suggestions, therefore, is that 
surface rights of the remaining unappropriated, unreservé 
public lands should, subject to certain details for protection 
homesteaders and the smaller stockmen, be transferred to t 
State governments for public-school purposes and thus be pl 
under State ade Sais eeeom Under such arrangements the Sta 


and would eerie deal with the irrigation-land questi 
and land settlements. 

“These suggestions are, of course, tentative, pending investi 
tion of the full facts, but generally I may state that it is 
desire to work out more constructive policies for conservation 
our grazing lands, our water storage, and our mineral resour 
at the same time check the growth of Federal bureaucracy, 
duce Federal interference in affairs of essentially local inter 
and thereby increase the opportunity of the States to gov 
themselves, and in all obtain better government.”’ 


While the Salt Lake Telegram maintains that ‘‘no man occupy 
the Presidency has ever made a pronouncement of such 
mediate and vital importance concerning the land problems 
the West,’”’ The Deseret News, of the same Utah city, is of # 
opinion that, ‘‘stript of its mineral rights and exclusive 6 


the public domain is largely a worthless husk.” ‘‘If President 
Hoover wishes to put local problems under [ocal control, hi 
should transfer the mineral rights as well as the surface ri 

to the States,” thinks Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming. Senate 

Borah, of Idaho; Senator Smoot, of Utah; and Senator Kini 

also of Utah, likewise oppose the transfer of control of gra 
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unds, while the Government holds the subsoil rights, says a 
Jniversal Service dispatch from Washington. Two Western 
ailies, the Colorado Springs Gazette and the Arizona Republican, 
f Phoenix, even go so far as to question the ability of the 
tates properly to administer these lands. According to the 
yhoenix paper, “bureaucratic control at Washington, bad as 
[ may have been at times, has at least been attended by con- 
ervation, where in many cases there undoubtedly would have 
een waste under State control.” This is also the attitude 
aken by the Boise Statesman. : 

Governor Dern, of Utah, looking the Government’s gift-horse 
n the mouth, fears that ‘“‘it may turn out, on closer inspection, 
0 be a white elephant.’’ With- 
ut the mineral and other 
ights, the Albuquerque Inde- 
endent is afraid that the gov- 
rnment lands might be a 
ability, rather than an asset. 
io far as Montana is con- 
erned, points out the Great 
‘alls Tribune, ‘‘what remains 
f the public domain is nothing 
ut skimmed milk—and poor 
kimmed milk, at that.’”’ How- 
ver, this paper and practically 
ll others in the West favor 
resident Hooever’s idea of 
aming a commission to clarify 
Vestern sentiment and place a 
ruthful picture of the land 
ituation before the _ entire 
ation. 

Still another objection to the 
resident’s tentative plan is 
hat each State might develop 
. different reclamation and 
onservation policy; that, 
iven a free hand, they might 
< more concerned in immedi- 
te exploitation than in hus- 
anding their natural  re- 
ources; that endless squabbles 
night ensue, similar to the Boulder Dam conflict. Moreover, 
xplains The Montana Standard, of Butte, ‘‘the States will have 
‘© funds with which to finance reclamation work if they are 
‘nied the revenues from royalties on minerals taken from the 
mbliec lands, which the Government has used in this work.” 
“he Nevada State Journal and The Gazette, both of Reno; The 
2regon Journal, of Portland; the San Francisco Chronicle; and 
lhe Denver Post are against the transfer of grazing-lands con- 
eol. In fact, ‘‘the one possible good point about the Hoover 
fitt-horse,’’ as ‘The Chronicle sees it, ‘“‘is the suggestion that 
‘yentually he may lead all other public lands into State 
astures.”’ ‘‘We are trustees to posterity for these lands, and 
-e haven’t the moral right to break them up and let them dis- 
‘ppear into the maws of the individual States,’ asserts the 
dew York Evening Post. The suggestion of the Boston Globe is 
hat we ‘‘make haste slowly in formulating a decision.” 
| This, however, is exactly what the President plans to do, 
xplains W. W. Jermane, Washington correspondent of the 
eattle Times. A commission of nine members, five of whom will 
e chosen from the public-lands States shown in the accompany- 
ig map, to make a careful study of the problem, is the best 
lution, thinks this Westerner. And, he adds, Mr. Hoover 
robably has a better understanding of the problem than any 
‘his predecessors, and is prepared to favor any well-considered 
bliey that the commission evyolves.’’ The Government’s forest 
mds, it is pointed out, are not involved in the Hoover plan, 
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THE ELEVEN “PUBLIC-LANDS” STATES 


The shaded areas on the map are said to total in acres an area of 
unappropriated and unreserved public lands greater than that of 
the thirteen original States. 


as most of them are embraced within reserves that are fully 
protected. In the opinion of the Providence Journal, “a 
majority of the public-lands States have reached the stage in 
their economic and political development where they ought to 
assume the burden of managing both the used and unused publie 
lands within their borders.’”’ There is also general agreement 
among a number of Eastern dailies that the States shown in the 
accompanying map, being most familiar with grazing and other 
problems, might administer them to the best advantage. Of 
course, points out the New York World, speaking of the 
194,000,000 acres in question: 


“This is a vast domain, and Federal policy regarding it should 
not be changed except after 
careful consideration. It com- 
prises one-fourth the whole 
area of the eleven public-lands 
States. It includes one-third 
the total range area of the 
country. Several years ago the 
Interior Department estimated 
its potential value at $26,000,- 
000,000. But it is recognized 
that the present policy is in 
important respects faulty. Suc- 
cessive Secretaries of the In- 
terior have complained that the 
public lands are overgrazed; 
that natural grasses have been 
destroyed and watering-places 
damaged, and that unrestricted 
use of the range breeds constant 
quarrels in which the weaker 
cattlemen are pushed aside. 
Mr. Hoover, therefore, ad- 
dresses himself to a problem 
which really needs some solu- 
tion. 

“The great difficulty of the 
problem, now as in the past, 
lies in reconciling two desirable 
principles—the principle of con- 
servation and the principle 
of State autonomy. Both prin- 
ciples are entitled to the ut- 
most respect.” 


As for the charge that citi- 
zens of Western States want 
these lands for exploitation purposes, that, says the Helena 
Independent, ‘‘is absurd. The lands given to the States by the 
Government in former years have not been exploited, but 
developed; the income has not been wasted, but saved and 
invested in schools, universities, and public buildings.”” Under 
the Hoover plan, points out the Albuquerque Journal, ‘‘the 
reclamation projects which have real merit will receive first 
consideration by the States, whereas heretofore it has been a 
matter of Congressional juggling.’’ As the Boise Capital-News 
points out: 


“One of the greatest burdens Western settlers have had to 
carry is construction cost of dams and canal systems for reclama- 
tion projects. In some instances it has been almost unbearable. 
As a matter of fact, it never was fair. 

“The President’s proposal to lift this and place it where it 
belongs—with the Government—should be hailed with genuine 
enthusiasm by all Western States. By tying this in as part of the 
Federal fiood-control and water-storage program, it is placed 
exactly where it belongs.” 


Administration of these lands and reclamation projects, main- 
tains the Los Angeles Times, ‘‘can best be administered by those 
most familiar with them.’ Eventually, believes the Seattle 
Times, they can be made to yield something in taxes to the 
State governments. The Portland Oregonian, for this and other 
reasons, ‘‘weleomes President Hoover’s public-lands policy as 
opening a new epoch for the West.” 
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THE STORY OF THE SUMMER 


N A SUMMER SEASON, when vacations slacken the pace 
| of business, and legislatures, courts, and schools close their 
might almost seem that little happens worth 
recording. But this is far from the case. The Government at 
Washington still lives, and the executive departments continue 
their activities. Rumors of wars either fade out or grow into 
reports of actual hostilities. The stock market keeps on boiling, 
and in the fields of sport and transportation, activities are 
redoubled. So it is distinetly worth our while to help readers 
who have been vacationing out of contoct with news sources, 
or who have allowed the hot weather to lessen their interest in 
the events of the passing day, to realize just what significance 
these past three months have had in the history of the world 
and of our own country. This will be of particular value to 
students and teachers returning this month to their serious 
study of current history. The summer of 1929 was noteworthy 
for advances in aviation and for real progress toward a warless 


world. So these two topics deserve first mention. 


doors, it 


AVIATION 


Man’s conquest of the air was marked in the summer of 1929 
by conspicuous progress in both heavier-than-air and lighter- 
than-air flight. The spectacular achievement of the giant 
German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, commanded by Hugo Eckener, 
deserves first mention. Back in May, the airship started for 
Lakehurst, but was foreed by an accident to its motors to return 
to its hangar at Friedrichshafen. After repairs, the Graf Zep- 
pelin left its German home port on July 31 with a view of going 
to Lakehurst, and then starting a journey around the world, 
eastward, from that point of departure, carrying besides twenty 
passengers, a stowaway and a crew of forty. She reached Lake- 
hurst on the 4th of August, traveling more than 5,000 miles in 
93 hours. The airship left Lakehurst, beginning its round-the- 
world trip on August 8, and made Friedrichshafen on the tenth. 
The Graf Zeppelin started for Tokyo on August 15, with sixty-one 
persons aboard, including twenty passengers. On the 19th the 
great dirigible landed easily at Kasumigaura, Japanese airport 
near Tokyo, after traveling without stop across Germany, 
northern Russia, and the entire length of Siberia, a distance of 
6,880 miles from Friedrichshafen, in 101 hours and 53 minutes. 
The Graf Zeppelin left Tokyo on August 23, and flew across the 
Pacifie to Los Angeles, 5,500 miles, in 78 hours and 58 minutes, 
landing on the 26th. Early the next morning, Dr. Eckener started 
the last lap of his history-making journey, and after flying 3,500 
miles across the United States, reached the Lakehurst airport on 
the morning of the 29th, having flown 51 hours and 51 minutes. 
The Graf Zeppelin flew on its aerial cireumnavigation of the globe 
approximately 20,000 miles, and did it, including stops, in 21 
days, 8 hours and 26 minutes, beating by a good margin all 
previous globe-cireling records. 

Aside from the deeds of the German dirigible, it was a summer 
of record-smashing in the air, to say nothing of other interesting 
aeronautical happenings. Toward the end of May, Charles A. 
Lindbergh married the daughter of Ambassador Morrow. On 
June 14, two French aviators in the Yellow Bird ended a flight 
from Maine on a beach near Santander, Spain. On the 27th, 
the summer’s record-breaking began when Frank Hawkes flew 
from Roosevelt Field, New York, to Los Angeles, in the record 
non-stop time of 19 hours and 12 minutes, and then turned 
around two days later to make a record eastward time of 17 
hours, 38 minutes and 16 seconds. On July 9, the Pathfinder, 
a plane piloted by Lewis A. Yancey and Roger Q. Williams, on a 
flight from Maine to Rome, was forced down in Spain by the 
lack of fuel. By July 8, both the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania had established a regular air-rail schedule from 
New York to Los Angeles, making the trip in about 48 hours. 

August was marked by the competition for sustained flight 
helped by refueling in the air. Back in May, the pilots Kelly 
and Robbins had set a mark of 172 hours, 31 minutes and 10 
seconds. On the 6th of July, Mitchell and Newcomb flew the 
City of Cleveland 174 hours and 59 seconds. Three days later, 
in California, Mendell and Reinhart flew the Angeleno 246 hours, 
43 minutes, and 32 seconds. The climax came when Jackson 
and O’Brine landed their St. Louis Robin, on July 30, after 
flying over St. Louis for 420 hours, 21 minutes, and 30 seconds. 

There have been tragedies as well as triumphs this summer 
in the air, one being reported when two Swiss aviators hopped 


off from the coast of Portugal, on August 19, and were never 
heard of again. More records fell when Nick Mamer and Art 
Walker, on August 20, completed the first round-trip non-stop 
flight across the country. They started from Spokane in the — 
Spokane Sun God, flying to New York and back, refueling with- 
out landing, making a record by covering 7,200 lineal miles 
without a stop. On the same day the first American all-metal — 
dirigible, Z M C-2, made a successful trial trip over Detroit. 

At the end of August came the air meet in Cleveland. In 
this connection we may notice the first Women’s Cross Country — 
Derby, from Santa Monica, California, to Cleveland. It was _ 
won by Mrs. Louise MecPhetridge Thaden, who finished first 
out of the nineteen entrants; one of three who didn’t finish was 
Marvel Crosson, killed in the crash of her plane in Arizona. 


PROGRESS TOWARD A PEACEFUL WORLD 


The past summer will go down in history as one of notable — 
accomplishment in paving the way toward the elimination of | 
war, toward world disarmament, and toward the final settle- 
ment of the lingering problems left by the World War. At the — 
same time, in sharp contrast with the general peaceward trend, — 
came the dispute between Russia and China over a railroad in ~ 
Manchuria, bringing the two nations on the verge of war; and 
at the very end of the summer anti-Jewish riots started by 
Arabians in Palestine threatened the peace of the Near Kast. — 

On June 1, a final and definite settlement of the reparations — 
problem was agreed upon by the so-called experts who had been 
meeting in Paris ever since February 11. At this conference 
Americans played a leading, tho absolutely ‘‘unofficial,” part. — 
They were Messrs. J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, and — 
Owen D. Young; the last-named being Chairman and chief con- 4 
ciliator of the conference, and the scheme of settlement being — 
named, after him, the Young plan. The Young plan takes the | 
place of the Dawes plan. It fixes a definite total for German — 
reparations—about $27,000,000,000, in total payments, making : 
the present capital value something like $8,800,000,000. The 
annuities to be paid by Germany are to be a trifle smaller than 
those of the now superseded Dawes plan, averaging a trifle less 
than $500,000,000 for thirty-seven years, then a little over 
$400,000,000 for twenty-one years, then about half the latter 
sum for one year. The plan also includes the establishment of 
an international bank to take eare of reparations payments. The 
plan adopted at Paris then had to be accepted by representatives 
of Germany and the Allies. This was generally looked on as a 
mere formality, but when the official delegates met at The 
Hague, on August 6, the Young plan struck an unexpected snag. — 
At the very outset, Philip Snowden, British Chancellor of the — 
Exchequer, insisted that while Britain approved the Young | 
plan in principle, the division of annuities in the plan was unfair 
to Great Britain. Day after day, French and Belgian diploma 
tried in vain to shake the inflexible Snowden. Compromi 
after compromise was made and rejected. Finally, at a dra- 
matic midnight session, in the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing of August 28, a settlement was reached whereby Snowden 
was granted something like 80 per cent. of what he asked — 
for, in larger payments to Britain, and was promptly ae 
claimed ‘at home as victor. German approval of the change 
was secured, partly through an agreement that withdrawal of 
Allied forces of occupation from the Rhineland would be speeded 
up, so that all troops would be out by next June. German pay 
ments on the Young-plan basis began on September 1, altho the 
plan will not go into effect in its entirety until about the first of 
November. This arrangement was formally signed on August 30. 

Toward the end of July, a group of vital peaceward steps 
were taken. On the 22d, the United States Government 
announced the receipt of assurances that China and Russia 
were willing to settle their dispute peacefully. The next day 
President Hoover said that he would try to bring about a eut in 
our Army expenditures. But the 24th was the big day, for it 
was marked by Prime Minister MacDonald’s announcement in 
the House of Commons that his Government was stopping work 
on two cruisers as proof of zeal in the disarmament campaign; 
by President Hoover’s promulgation of the effectiveness of the 
Kellogg anti-war treaties; and by the President’s decree that 
work on three American cruisers, scheduled to begin this fall 
would be suspended, “until there has been opportunity for full 
consideration of their effect upon the final agreement for parity 
which we hope to reach.’ From various statements and 
speeches by representatives of the British and American goy¥ 
ernments, and dispatches by “‘inspired’’ correspondents, it be 
came evident during the summer that the two governments were 
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coming to an agreement on a general policy of reduction of 
both British and American navies on a basis of equal strength, 
or “‘parity’’; that a conference would be held to draw up a limi- 
tation agreement which would complete the work of President 
Harding’s conference; and that Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald would visit this country to discuss the subject face to 
face with President Hoover at the White House. 

But while Europe and America have been so busy clearing 
up after old wars, and trying to prevent future conflicts, war- 
clouds have settled over the easternmost and the westernmost 
edges of Asia. When summer opened, the old rivalry in China 
between Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Nanking Government, and 
Feng Yu-hsiang, ‘‘the Christian general,” threatened to break 
out into a civil war. But Feng dropt his belligerency and at 
last the new Chinese Republic seemed to be in a fair way to 
attain real unity. Then came suddenly, on July 11, the news 
that China was on the brink of war with Russia, that diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow had been broken off by Nanking. 
Manchuria, the northeastern province of the old empire, has 
for years been practically independent under the old Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin and his son, Chang 
Hsueh-liang; but of late there were 
signs of getting together with Nan- 
king. Across Manchuria from east to 
west runs the Chinese Hastern Railway, 
a short-cut across a great loop of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. This railroad 
has long been a source of controversy, 
and was once a symbol of Russian pen- 
etration of Manchuria. It has been 
jointly operated by Chinese and Rus- 
sians, in accordance with a 1924 treaty. 
On July 11, the Chinese-Manchurian 
Government took over the road, ousted 
Russian officials, and justified the act 
by complaints that the Russians had 
been engaged in active Communistic 
propaganda in violation of the treaty. 
After some days both governments 
assured the Western Powers that as 
signatories of the Kellogg pact, they 
would keep the peace. They started 
to negotiate with each other, but these 
negotiations were later broken off. 
Both Moscow and Nanking deluged 
the world with accusations of each 
other. Frontier skirmishes were re- 
ported as large hostile armies were 
mobilized on either side of the Man- 
ehurian border. So far, however, there 
lias been no serious war, but the issues 
remain unsettled, and huge armies face 
each other in hostile array. 

No less suddenly came the news of the trouble in the Near East. 
This began with minor physical encounters between Jews and 
Arabs in Jerusalem, particularly near the famous Wailing Wall, 
where for centuries Jews have gathered to worship under this 
remnant of their old temple. The religious clash between Jew 
and Moslem is perhaps less significant than the political diffi- 
culty, based on the fact that the British during the Great War 
encouraged Arabian aspirations for independence, and at the 
same time promised the Jews a homeland in Palestine. Serious 
rioting began on August 16, and grew worse and worse as armed 
Arabs attacked Jews throughout the city, then in its suburbs, 
and then in Zionist Jewish colonies throughout Palestine. On 
August 28, it was estimated that 152 people (96 of them Jews) 
had been killed, and 426 (151 Jews) wounded. As the month 
ended, British forces were suppressing the troubles in the Holy 
City, while the news dispatches told of uprisings by Arabian 
tribesmen in the desert lands south and east of Palestine. As 
September opened there was danger of general rising of the Moslem 
peoples of Syria and Arabia against Western domination. 


OTHER EVENTS ABROAD AND AT HOME 


Of course, not all the news from foreign lands is concerned 
with rumors of wars and tales of terror. During the summer 
there have been several important peaceful political changes of 
zovernment: On May 31, the British elections gave the Labor 
party a plurality, tho not a majority, in the House of Commons. 
Qn June 4, Ramsay MacDonald succeeded Stanley Baldwin as 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, and proceeded to form a Labor 
party administration. On July 2, Yuko Hamaguchi succeeded 
Baron Tanaka as Prime Minister of Japan. At the very moment 
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-——Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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of his success in foreing the ratification by an unwilling Parlia- 
ment of the Mellon-Berenger war-debt settlement with the 
United States, Raymond Poincaré was forced by severe illness 
to resign the French Premiership, on July 25. Hé was at once 
succeeded by Aristide Briand. 

It will be remembered that President Hoover entered into 
office promising to appoint a commission to try to find a remedy 
for increasing lawlessness and crime in this country, including 
conditions brought about by the Eighteenth Amendment. On 
May 20, a commission of eleven was appointed, headed by former 
Attorney-General George W. Wickersham. On June 6, the — 
House of Representatives passed the bil! providing for the 1930 
census-taking and for reapportionment of House membership, 
in accordance with the census, and the Senate accepted it a few 
days later. On June 15, President Hoover signed the farm- 
relief bill, which had been one of the main objects of the spring 
special session of Congress. On the 19th, Congress adjourned, 
leaving the House tariff bill in the hands of the Senate Finance 
Committee to be revised and reported in September. 

During the summer the President picked the members of the 
Farm Board, who are to be in charge 
of farm relief under the new law, which 
is primarily a matter of establishing 
great marketing associations on the 
basis of existing or new farmers’ co- 
operatives in order to do for farmers 
what trade associations and consolida- 
tions are doing for industry. The 
Chairman of the Board is Alexander 
Legge, former head of the International 
Harvester Company. The Board has 
already begun to function, having set 
up a great $20,000,000 grain corpora- 
tion; having extended miilions in eredit 
to grain and cotton producers, having 
planned a wool-growers’ selling agency, 
and having watched with favoring eye 
a great union of cooperatives and a 
new privately managed $50,000,000 
fruit-and-vegetable-marketing organi- 
zation. 

Chairman Wickersham of the Crime 
Commission jumped into the limelight 
on July 16 with his letter to Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, suggesting that 
the work of Prohibition-enforeement 
might be divided up so as to leave the 
‘“wholesale’”’ work to Washington and 
the ‘‘retail’’ work to the States. 

An interesting event in July was 
the record-making voyage of the new 
German steamship Bremen, which 
erossed the Atlantic on its maiden 
westward trip in 4 days, 17 hours, and 42 minutes, beating the 
Mauretania’s record of 5 days, 2 hours, and 34 minutes. 

Later in the month, it was less pleasant to read of large-scale 
attempts at jail-breaking, accompanied with loss of life, in two 
New York State penitentiaries and one Federal prison. After 
much talk in the press of serious overcrowding in our prisons, 
President Hoover announced that he would ask Congress for 
$5,000,000 for enlarging and improving Federal prisons. 

President Hoover also, toward the end of July, announced that 
he would call a national child-welfare conference. A new contro- 
versy, of particular interest to the States west of the Mississippi, 
was started by President Hoover’s letter of August 26, to As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Dixon, suggesting that a con- 
siderable proportion of Federal public lands be turned over to 
the States. 

Business has been good all summer. Low wheat prices in 
the spring were followed by rise in quotations in the early 
summer, following news of poor crops abroad. 

Early in July we were treated to something new in the way 
of paper money, new bills being issued a third smaller than 
the old ones which have been in use so long. During the sum- 
mer the merger movement in industry went on apace, affecting 
particularly the utilities, aviation concerns, and food distribu- 
ters. On August 9, the financial world was given a jolt when 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank’s rediscount rate was 
changed from 5 to 6 per cent.; but this only produced a momen- 
tary reaction in the bull market in Wall Street. Later in 
August facilities for speculation and investment were increased 
by the setting up of branch brokerage offices on several trans- 
atlantie liners. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tne only dependable jack of all trades is money.—Kay 
Features. 


Everyspopy wants to relieve prison congestion, but when the 
convicts try it we discourage them.—Dallas News. 


Tur only people who should refuse to hear the other side are 
those who know it all and those who don’t want to learn.— 
Publishers Syndicate. 


A BROTHER-IN-LAW of the former Kaiser is a waiter in Luxem- 
burg, emulating the example of Wilhelm, who is waiting at 
Doorn.—IJndianapolis News. 


CoLONEL CHARLES is teaching Anne to fly. Sooner or later 
families will be told in advertisements that they should have a 
second plane.— Wichita 
Eagle. 


Tue father of twins is 
always proud. Puts on 
heirs, you might say.— 
Palm Beach Post. 


HovusrxHotp hint says 
table scraps can be con- 
verted into many things. 
Including divorces.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 


Mr. Ketioce ought 
to take his treaty over 
to Jerusalem and explain 
to the Arabs what a suc- 
cess it is—Dallas News. 


SECRETARY GOOD says 
Chicago has growing- 
pains. The trouble, you 
remember, seems to be 
in the joints.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Russra and China en- 
gage in a battle of words, 
according to a news 
item. The slaughter 
must be awful.—vWNor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch. 


A CoNnNECTICUT su- 
preme court decision in- 
validated 1,493 laws at 
one shot. We have great 
respect for supreme 
courts.—Florence (Ala.) ex 
Herald, : 
To pay a bet, one of an by the Chicago Tribune. Inc. 
two girls is to walk 
around State and Mad- 
ison Streets in Chicago 
drest in pajamas only. 
The sight of a young 
woman wearing so much clothing in Chicago will no doubt be 
novel.—Des Moines Tribune-Capital. 


Tue pacifist says we have come to the end of wars—the pessi- 
mist says there is always peace talk between wars.—Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


We’tt be a self-sustaining people when somebody discovers a 
nutritious vegetable that can be cultivated with a brassie.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Derroir must be setting up some high standards. The police 
out there have stopt a play on the ground that it was silly.— 
Manchester Union. 


Tue old theory that wars are essential to kill off the surplus 
population fails in face of the fact that Sunday automobiling 
is doing a thorough job in a large way.—Twulsa World. 


Henry Forp says he would quit making ears if Prohibition 
were repealed. It would be a great pity to have Detroit’s two 
leading industries destroyed at one blow.—The New Yorker. 


ALL FOR THE LOVE OF A LADY 


Tus country is really getting drier. We mean there hasn’t 


been much rain for a long time.—J/udge. 


Oruer endurance records don’t impress the man whose | 
neighbor has a pup that gets lonesome at night.—Boston Post. 


A scientist, C. H. Curran, has discovered that mosquitoes 
are cannibalistic. Well, here is more strength to their appetites. 
—Wichita Eagle. 


Tur only war we can think of just now that would help this 
country much would be a war between the corn borers and the | 
potato bugs.—Kay Features. 


We LL, if grapes have gone from $20 to $175 a ton under 
Prohibition, obviously we could relieve the wheat farmer by Pro- — 
hibiting bread. — Detroit 
News. 


A SCIENTIST says some 
lipstick kisses are poison. 
Well, we never kissed a 
lipstick in our. life— 
Dallas News. 


Ir war and hell are 
synonymous, why do the 
naughty abolish one and > 
the good abolish the 
other? — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


A DEMOCRACY is @ 
land in which everybody 
has equal right to feel 
superior to the com- 
mon people.—Richmond 
News-Leader. | 


SuHer’s a clever girl who 
can remember to eall her , 
regular fellow by his 
right name when she 
returns from vacation. 
—Palm Beach Post. 


Tuer naval yardstick | 
may play its part, but 
for universal peace there’ 
would be nothing like 
the strict application of — 
the golden an 


ginian-Pilot. 

AIRPLANES find it eas-— 
ier to cross the Atlantie 
from America to Euro 
than from Europe to | 
America. And  eash 
seems to have the same 
experience. — Richmond 
News-Leader. 


Tux difficulty in buy-_ 
ing a newspaper’s influence is that the one that can be bought 
hasn’t any influence.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


THERE is a magnificent chance for some genius to invent al 
elastic telegraph-pole that will merely toss the too-speedy motorist 
back upon the right of way.— Manchester Union. 


Tue Neighborhood Cynic says that every time he sees a 
woman kissing another woman it reminds him of two prize- 
fighters shaking hands just before the starting gong is rung.— | 
Louisville Times. ; 


Ir is easy to explain the report that telephone calls from the 
United States to Europe have fallen off during the summer 
months. The only Americans who can afford them are already 
in Kurope.—Richmond News-Leader. 


PasaMas will not be popular as a street costume for men until 
provided with pockets for a watch, knife, key-ring, fountait- 
pen, pencil, billfold, the twelve-ride railroad ticket, the driver’s 
license, and the little red memorandum book stuffed with news 
paper clippings.— Boston Transcript. . 


International Newsreel photograph 


BRITAIN’S NEW POLITICAL HERO—YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


The man who shattered into fragments ‘‘with a single, brutal blow” the entire carefully conceived scheme of German reparations payments. 


A GERMAN PORTRAIT OF BRITAIN’S HAGUE HERO 


RITAIN’S SHARE OF THE “PLUNDER” is what 
Philip Snowden fought for at The Hague, say some 
British editors, who give him a sly dig at the same time 

by pointing out that “‘plunder” is surely the word that Labor 
pacifists would have applied a few years ago to war indemnities. 
Yet the London Nation and Atheneum goes on to declare that 
it is not suggesting there is any inconsistency between Mr. 
Snowden’s past record and his present réle. Rather, on the 
contrary, it adds, the dramatic irony of the situation lies in its 
inevitability, and in the unanimity with which the entire British 
audience is now applauding the ‘“‘former villain of the piece.” 
ft will be recalled, as previously recorded in these pages, that 
Mr. Snowden, at the Hague Conference of Germany’s creditors, 
ebtained for Great Britain at least three-fourths of the in- 
ereased reparations payments which he had demanded to the 
very point of having the Young plan blown to pieces. France, 
italy, Belgium, Japan, and Germany, it was told, have agreed 
to give Snowden $9,528,000 of the $11,483,000 increase he 
demanded in Great Britain’s annual receipts. Great Britain’s 
share of the unconditional annuities is to be increased by $8,575,- 
200—from $14,292,000 to $22,867,200. The enthustastic wel- 
come home that was given to Labor’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is one evidence of the approbation of his country- 
men, for London press dispatches relate that he was greeted 
by great crowds assembled at Harwich Docks at seven o’clock 
in the morning on his return from his success at The Hague. 
In these dispatches Mr. Snowden is quoted as having said: 


“The influence of Britain in international affairs has been re- 
‘established, and British relations with other countries are now 
more cordial than at any time since the war. Britain is now 
‘better understood. We succeeded in all our important points, 
and our claim for withdrawal of foreign troops from the Rhine is 
the greatest political achievement since Loearno.”’ 


’ Perhaps the best portrait of this patient toiler in the field of 
labor polities in England is drawn by a journalist of the one- 


time enemy country of Britain, namely, the London correspon- 
dent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, who assures us that Philip 
Snowden was never in all his political career a demagog. He 
never took delight in playing the part of a fluent political leader, 
it is reported, and he never promised his followers a social para- 
dise. He was never an agitator, a bully, or a flatterer, and yet he 
remains the ‘‘most influential figure’? among the politicians of 
the Labor party in England, according to this informant, who 
continues: 


‘‘He does not impress one by a romantic aspect like Lloyd 
George or Ramsay MacDonald. He is of small stature, and 
for years he has been lame as the result of a bicycle accident. 
The features of his countenance are sharp. His voice does not 
resound and ring like the notes of an organ. His speech is not 
infectious, not burlesquely humorous. The smile playing about 
his grimly firm lips and small mouth does not seem expansive, 
but rather like a pale sunbeam ‘on a winter day. 

‘**Moreover, Philip Snowden is sareastic, intellectually superior, 
and remorselessly critical. What characterizes him is less the 
trait called in England ‘humorous’ than a striking capacity for 
witticisms of the satirical kind in a somewhat continental 
European manner. Often his speech seems stuck all over with 
needles and pins. Sometimes it seems to afford him delight 
to play with an opponent as a cat plays with a mouse. And amid 
the play a mood of bitterness will find expression in his words. 
And always he is mercilessly frank—ask Poincaré! 

‘All these are traits which in England and among the masses 
of the English people do not win popularity without something 
besides. In fact, Philip Snowden owes his towering position in 
English polities to quite other qualities than those which in an 
age of democracy and publicity have hitherto been held indis- 
pensable. 

‘‘Here is a man who throughout his long political life— 
Snowden was born in 1864—has ever been true to himself. 
Forty years ago, when he was a subordinate official in the civil 
service, he looked not very different—he did not dress differently, 
and he did not deport himself differently. A little house in the 
rural district, a comfortable and rising income from journalism, 
and the knowledge that he is the first Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a Labor Ministry comprise the most important changes 
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in his existence. Not that we need omit to mention the ap- 
pearance, now and then, in the social column of the London Hve- 
ning Standard of the list of guests in Mrs. Snowden’s salon. 

“The man himself is unaltered. He is consumed with a longing 
to accumulate the intellectual building stones for a reconstruc- 
tion of the overgrown autocratic-capitalistie State edifice into a 
humble, orderly home. Snowden was for years the chairman 
of the Independent Labor party, which means commander of the 
intellectual advance guard of the Labor movement. That is his 
peculiar field—thinking out, construction, drawing up the pro- 
gram. His extremely powerful intellectual capacity destined 
him to such a task, and his bodily infirmity relegates him more 
and more to the study.” 


In addition to his journalistic activities, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung’s London correspondent reminds us, a number of books 
written by Snowden attest his mental powers. But he is far too 
practical of mind to become a mere expert in Labor lore and a 


AT THE HAGUE SHOW 
The 1929 Champion British Bulldog. 
—A. G. Racey in The Star (Montreal). 


social investigator, avers this informant, who believes that a great 
part of Snowden’s efforts might be said to alternate between 
theory and practise. We read then: 


“Snowden looks always for bridges whereby to cross over 
from Socialistic theory to political practise. He is no oppor- 
tunist, no weakling, no seeker of easy compromises. He shrinks 
from no conflicts. He aspires to no government. 

‘“Yet long before there was any possibility of the formation of 
a Labor Ministry he busied himself with a problem: what can 
and what should the Labor party do if ever it were called upon 
to form a government? In the sphere that comes closest to him 
in personal interest—financial policy—he has long been equipped 
to assume full responsibility. It was seen soon enough that 
he—the baited Socialist and pacifist—could bring forward a 
Labor budget as well constructed and as moderate and as En- 
glish as any other budget had ever been. This did not come 
as a surprize, for Snowden had already written books that pre- 
pared the people for this development.” 


Thus Snowden is declared to be the personification of the sane, 
fundamental concept of the Labor party. He is aman who, with 
his whole heart and soul, is a friend of the weak and the helpless, 
we are told, and in this sense he is a ‘‘ passionate Socialist.”” He 
toils for a reform of the social and political order— 


“He wants the great questions before the country, questions 
involving millions of economically weak men rather than a few 
hundred thousand rich ones, to be discust from the right point of 
view. He looks at society and at government from the stand- 
point of the masses. This is true modern Socialism.” 


THE LITTLE WHO’S WHOS AT THE HAGUE 


HE AMICABLE ADJUSTMENT of the differences 

between Great Britain and the other great Powers at 

The Hague Conference on the Young plan leads some 
European observers to call attention to the fact that this adjust- 
ment does not mean the end of the travail of the assembled repre- | 
sentatives. Other countries have claims on the conference, it is 
said, and the fact that England seems to have gained its point 
will make them more insistent in their demands. Along this line 
the Journal de Geneve recalls, that according to the terms of the | 
Treaty of Versailles, Germany was solidly responsible for the | 
debts of her former allies. The Young plan supprest this soli- 
darity of responsibility, we are told, and then Italy noted that \ 
her share of 10 per cent. from Germany had been fixt in consider- | 
ation of her part of the 25 per cent. of the Austro-Hungarian 
reparations. The latter having disappeared, it is 
recorded, Italy felt it only just that her percentage 
of the German reparations should be increased, and 
the experts ranged themselves in accord with this , 
reasoning. We read then: 


“Such a line of argument was reproduced with 
variations by Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Greece. 
Their theoretic percentage, resulting from the agree- 
ments at Spa and at Paris, have not been changed, 
but they are asked to renounce the solidarity of | 
Germany with also the debts of former Austro- 
Hungary. This is practically to say that they re- 
nounce any hope of getting anything from these two ' 
countries. Without having published such renuncia- 4 
tion, without which the Young plan can not go into | 
effect, these States demand that they be recom- ' 
pensed for the loss of the Austro-Hungarian or Bul- 
garian reparations; in other words, that they be 
treated like Italy. a 

“Roumania, which was entitled to 10 per cent. oi 
the Hungarian reparations, asks to be placed in the 
situation of all the other Allies by having allotted to 
her a sufficient amount of the German reparations to 
cover her entire war debt.” 


As far as Greece is concerned, the Journal 
Genéve goes on to say, in money matters bad Inck 
has persistently followed her since the return of Ki 
Constantine. At that time France, England, and t 
United States announced that they would no longel 
give financial aid to Greece, and it was understood that this 
meant they would cease to lend money to that country. But—_ 


“This was not at all the case. What they stopt doing was 
pay their own debts, contracted during the war, not only wi 
the Greek State but also with the National Bank of Greece, which 
is an independent institution. These debts proceeded from th 
fact that the Western States, in order to protect their exchange 
did not wish to buy drachmas for the upkeep for their armies i 
Macedonia, and preferred to permit the costs to be borne by 
Greece. These debts were never paid. But, on the other hand, 
France never renounced any of Greece’s obligations to her fot 
furnishing war material, so that the French Government is 
grabbing with both hands. France, in other words, is doing 
Greece exactly what France complains of the United States doing 
to France, only even more so.” 


Then it is pointed out by this Geneva daily that the Czecho- 
slovaks themselves went to The Hague and fully decided to pe 
nothing. According to the treaty, Czechoslovakia owes a double 
debt to the cash drawer of reparations, and it is related: 


Czechoslovak people received with territory acquired. This 
point is not contested, but estimates are contested. There areé 
twenty matters in dispute. As to the so-called debt of liberation, 
it is a real reparations debt, and the Czechoslovaks have no 
intention of being treated with less consideration than the Hun 
garians and the Austrians.” 


Finally, it is noted that Portugal wants a share in the indemml 


ties in order to mobilize its credit at once so that it may help t0 
the financial restoration of the country. 


A he 
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_A DYING NEW-NAMED CHINESE CITY 


ITHIN PEKING’S WALLS no one ever starves, 

according to an ancient Chinese saying, but it is no 

longer true, we are told, for Peking is not the prosper- 
us city of old, despite the fact of its new up-to-date name of 
eiping. The capital of the Chinese Nationalist Government is 
t Nanking, on which city the eyes of the political world fix 
hemselves, and some journals published in China predict the 
rovernment is not likely to return to Peiping. The fact that the 
un Yat Sen Memorial is at Nanking is said to give the Govern- 
1ent a stronger motive than ever for keeping its headquarters 
1 the vicinity of the tomb of the ‘‘George Washington of the 
‘hinese Republic.’’ Nothing less than another revolution in 
he Chinese nation would be capable, we are told, of making the 
rovernment return to the capital of the north. But quite apart 
‘om this political change in the situation of Peiping, writes E.S. 
1 the Shanghai China Weekly 
eview, is the material decay of 
ne famous city which seems 
doomed to decadence and the 
ame slow devouring avidities of 
me and neglect that have over- 
vken other great centers in the 
istory of Hast and West.’ He 
is us then of the summer 
alace— 


where scenes of the ravages of 
ne time and the elements are 
ven more painful to wistful souls 
ho still believe that a thing of 
eauty, even tho it was made for a 
yyal tyrant, ought to be pre- 
srved as long as possible. Rest- 
1g in the lap of the Western 
fills, the famous Summer Palace 
rounds are perhaps tle most 
apressive mementoes of China’s 
uperial past. In the buildings 
‘this group, and the articles con- 
ined in them, are exprest much 
> the individuality of the cul- 
iral attainment of Chinese civi- 
zation for several recent cen- 
tries. Perhaps here is the peak, 
ie most superb zenith of Chinese 
rtistic accomplishment. And yet 
6 fingers of dilapidation slowly 
-¢ spreading over the area, and apparently no one is respon- 
ble for combating this deterioration. 

“The celebrated marble boat, that ‘lost China a war’ because 
was made with money that was supposed to have been spent 
‘ building a Chinese Navy for use in the Chinese-Japanese war, 

to-day a sagging-roofed, broken-balustraded, crumbling- 
~wniced edifice, already robbed by decay of much of its original 
sauty, and now being used as a playground by Shansi soldiers, 
ho are quartered nearby. Tiles in the pavilions are broken, 
1d sprouting weeds in the stone-paved courtyard indicate the 
3ed of a troop of caretakers. Leading to the ‘Summit of Long 
ife’ is a double stairway, flanked with tiled balustrades, of 
yperial yellow hue. The tiles are of an especially smooth, 
itiny texture, and many of them are exquisitely embossed. 
long one side of this stairway, for almost its entire length, these 
les have fallen down and broken to pieces, or have been re- 
oved by curio-seekers. One notices a number of them offered 
r sale in the Peiping art shops. Somebody has suggested that 
ey may have found their way there through the medium of the 
indreds of soldiers who flood in and out of the once forbidden 
Ne”? ‘ 
But, this contributor to the China Weekly Review goes on to 
yy, there is nothing new in thus witnessing the early stages of 
1e decay of an ex-capital, for looking back through Chinese his- 
ry, and also through the history of other countries, for that 
atter, one is reminded that seldom are the glorious past capitals 
‘eserved intact, once a new régime has definitely broken away 
om them, and this informant continues: 
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Chinese-Japanese war. 


“Nanking, the Ming capital, faded and waned, its regal palaces 
swooned, and finally were obliterated by the Taipings. When, 
after the lapse of about six centuries, the Kuomintangers once 
more made Nanking the national seat, nothing but a stone 
tomb on a purple hill remained to suggest that this straggling 
city might have held the Dragon Throne in another era. Like- 
wise, in Soochow, Sianfu, and Hangchow only a few bits of 
broken masonry testify to the fact that these places, too, once 
cradled the Forbidden City. 

“Present conditions in Peiping, regarded separately from the 
general indifference toward expiring objets d’art, also indicate that 
the Ming-Manchu capital is on the path of regression. Tho to 
the tourist it is still by far the most interesting city in the 
Orient, the animation that once made it also the most fasci- 
nating place to observe Chinese life at its best, is no longer there. 
The cup has been drained. The vessel still has its old curves 
of beauty, but its content, its meaning, has been lost. Peiping 
languishes.”’ 


Three reasons, more important than numerous others, are 


THE MARBLE BOAT THAT “LOST CHINA A WAR” 


because it was made with money supposed to have been spent in building a Chinese Navy, for use in the 


Originally built for the Empress Dowager of China, it now serves as a public tea 
and refreshment room, Note the American sailors on the prow. 


i 


given by E. S. as having combined to bring about the beginning 
of Peiping’s decline. The first, and by far the most significant, 
it is declared, is the removal of the capital to the south. Never an 
industrial city, we are reminded, Peiping’s prosperity has been 
due largely to the commerce and trade attracted to it because it 
was the seat of the national government, and we read: 


“Tt is almost 100 miles from the seacoast, and it has no water- 
ways affording communication with the rest of the country. 
Once the Grand Canal*was the principal thoroughfare between 
it and the south, but this has been allowed to silt up till it is no 
longer available at the northern end. Fortunately, Peiping 
has good railway connections; lines enter it from four directions. 
But it has few other industrial or commercial advantages—upon 
its asset as capital alone it always has depended for its popu- 
larity in trade. The presence of the official departments fur- 
nished ample stimulus to business. Thousands of clerks were 
required to manipulate the machinery of government; purchasing 
offices bought millions of dollars’ worth of material annually. 
Politicians and militarists emptied their fortunes into the local 
markets, and for their families bought expensive homes and 
furnishings. Foreign diplomats brought more wealth, and their 
staffs and attachés, with their friends and relatives, encouraged 
Chinese-foreign trade. The removal of the capital to Nanking 
not only robbed Peiping of its most important business accel- 
erant, but it also put thousands out of work, making their 
dependents destitute, and generally lowering the scale of living. 

“The loss of the Mongolian trade was the second blow to 
Peiping. Formerly it was a ecoinmon sight to witness camel 
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caravans coming in from the plateaus, laden with furs and hides, 
with wool and amber and jade, and other rich products of the 
outlands. After the Peking-Suiyuan Railway had been thrust 
into the northwest, passing through Kalgan, Suiyuan, and Paotao, 
much of this traffie was handled by rail, and it steadily increased 
the prosperity of the capital. But since the Russian influence 
beeame so dominant in Urga and other cities under the Mongol 
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THE PORCELAIN TOWER OF PEIPING’S IMPERIAL 
SUMMER PALACE 


Where the ravages of time and the elements are painful to those 
““who believe that a thing of beauty, even tho made for a royal 
tyrant, ought to be preserved as long as possible.’’ 


banners, most of this trade has been diverted through Soviet 
Siberia. Particularly within the last two years the Mongols 
have routed their caravans almost exclusively toward Russian 
trading-posts. The reasons for this are that the Soviet has 
given the Mongols opportunities for inereasing their profits, 
while Chinese military disturbances have made it more and more 
difficult for them to trade in the Chinese frontier cities at all.” 


The third reason for Peiping’s present decline, we are advised, 
is the generally impoverished condition all through the north- 
western provinces, which formerly fed into the city their best 
products. It is related that drought, famine, bandits, civil war, 
and maladministration have all combined to afflict seriously 
the great area from which Peiping once drew an opulent com- 
merce. Not till the rehabilitation of these districts has taken 
place can Peiping hope for a return of a measure of her old pros- 
perity, and it is averred that: 

“While Chairman Chiang was in Peiping, several hundred Chi- 
nese merchants staged an ‘indignation parade,’ and attempted to 
present to him a petition for the return of the capital. Chiang did 
not see them, but through his spokesman he indicated that it was 
useless to agitate for such achange. It was pointed out that the 
National Government clearly had stated its views on the matter 
—its reasons for wishing to make a clean severance from the cor- 
rupt past that shrouded Peiping—and that nothing had happened 
which made their decision open to renewed discussion,”’ 
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OUR “UNFRIENDLY” TARIFF BILL 


TARIFF BILL WHICH ELICITS the protest of twenty- 
five nations and fails to elicit any from those that have 
not the heart to protest is ‘‘a deliberately unfriendly 

act.”’ Thus bitterly exclaim some Far Kast editors, and one among 
them declares that the Great Wall of China has its counterpart 
in the tariff ‘‘great wall of America.’’ Considering the enormous 
natural advantages possest by the United States, the great 
wealth of the country, and the high organization already at- 
tained, some of these critics suggest that the time has come 
when it could do no possible harm to the United States tc 
declare a free-trade policy. Such a policy, it is argued, might 
make neighboring countries more prosperous, and might even 
enable them to pay their debts to the United States. Never- 
theless, remarks the Kobe Japan Chronicle, instead of any 
movement in this direction ‘‘we have the preposterous exhibition 
of greater excesses than ever.’”’ The new tariff, it adds tartly, 
is a strange sequel to the lectures delivered by Commodore 
Perry on the duty of every country to open its ports to inter. 
national trade. This rampant foe of a protective tariff proceeds 
as follows: 


“The advocates of protection have one very strong argument 
which they modestly refrain from using, tho it is the effective 
idea that is at the back of everybody’s mind and insures any 
tariff measure passing. Every measure of protection taken does 
some injury, often a very slight one, to the country introducing 
it; but it does a very definite and direct injury to some other 
eountry. Where a protective duty brings into existence an’ 
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UNCLE SAM’S TARIFF SKY-SCRAPERS 


CHORUS OF OTHER Nations: ‘‘A bit steep, aren’t they?”’ 
—Evening News (London). 


sa 


exotic industry, the loss to the country at large is slight. Il 
levies on the whole community the cost of making up the eee 
nomic loss entailed by the setting up of the industry, and § 
enables the workers in that industry to get the good wages that 
they would otherwise fail to get. On a balance, if the industry #8 
not a very large one, it may even seem to have been of benefit 
owing to the employment provided; but there is a very de 

loss in the country whose goods are shut out by this process 
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“WASHINGTON” RETURNING 


O TO VALLEY FORGE and you will see there, in~ 


the interesting little museum, a wall covered with small 

portraits of George Washington, of widely differing 
sharacter, and you will be puzzled to decidé just what he looked 
ike. Stuart’s “Washington” has become almost the norm by 
which we visualize him, but 
nere we see the ‘‘Father of 
His Country” in old age. 
Houdon’s portrait statue is 
proudly exhibited by Virginia, 
out the French sculptor, 
srought here by Franklin to 
sreate Washington in stone, 
modeled the bust only, and 
leparted to his home to finish 
he full figure at his leisure. 
Now the precious bust, lately 
n the possession of the Locker- 
Lampson family in England, 
vill return to America after 
me hundred and forty-four 
rears, and no little satisfac- 
jon is voiced by the press in 
lifferent parts of the country. 
euoting first from the Free 
Press (Detroit): 


“Through the enterprise of 
mm American art dealer in 
.ondon, a bust of George 
Vashington by the French 
eulptor Jean Antoine Houdon 
1as been purchased for ap- 
sroximately $243,500 from the 
Jnglish family which has had 
t in its possession since the 
arly part of the nineteenth - 
eatury. Altho the name of 
he purchaser has not been an- 
iounced, it is presumed that 
he bust will find its way into 
me of the important museums 
2 the United States. 

“The debt of art lovers, his- 

orians and biographers to the 
alent of Houdon lies in the fact that this gifted man lived and 
vorked during a period of extreme importance to students of 
ocial and political progress. At a time when photography and 
notion-pictures did not exist, as a means of recording the like- 
sesses of famous personages, Houdon’s skill and activity saved 
or posterity the counterparts in marble of Catherine II, Diderot, 
Turgot, Gluck, d’Alembert, Buffon, Mirabeau, Rousseau, 
Aoliére, Franklin, John Paul Jones, and, later, Marshal Ney, 
osephine and Napoleon. In addition Houdon executed the 
elebrated draped statue of Voltaire in the Théatre Francais, and 
he full-length figure of Washington in uniform in the Virginia 
‘tate capitol at Richmond. It is said that the bust of Washing- 
on is a perfect likeness, generally conceded to be that of the 
ead on the American two-cent stamp. 
“Tt was Benjamin Franklin who persuaded Houdon to go to 
Nount Vernon in 1785. For some time the French sculptor 
tayed in Washington’s home, studying his subject. While there 
‘e modeled the bust, but returned to France to complete the 
ull-length statue and the bust. ; 

“Shortly afterward, the outbreak of the French Revolution 
1 1789 interrupted Houdon’s commissions for portrait sculpture. 


Acme News picture 


THE HOUDON WASHINGTON 


Modeled from life at Mt. Vernon but a sojourner abroad for one 
hundred and forty-four years, now returns from England. 


He set to work on a half-forgotten idea for a statue of St. Scholas- 
tica, but was at once denounced to the convention. Houdon 
had a mind as nimble as his fingers, however, for he assured the 
convention, on the threshold of the Age of Reason, that he was 
modeling a figure representing Philosophy. The experience 
must have been a lesson to him, none the less, for the Houdon 
Washington in Richmond bears 
on its base the inscription, 
‘Fait par Houdon, Citoyen 
Frangais’—(Done by Houdon, 
French Citizen). From this it 
may be inferred that the 
sculptor, who had known royal 
patronage, had taken good 
care to convince the new 
masters of his country that 
the man who modeled Wash- 
ington’s statue was, like his 
subject, a thoroughgoing re- 
publican. The existence of the 
inscription should also help to 
date the completion of the 
statue, since the convention 
did not declare France to be a 
republic until September, 1792, 
seven years after Houdon 
visited Washington at Mount 
Vernon.” 


Many are said to believe that 
the Houdon bust approximates 
more than any other portrait 
what Washington really looked 
like, for as the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch says, “some curious 
jinx seems to have hung over 
all the painters who tried to 
portray Washington.” Stuart 
and Trumbull are thus dealt 
with: 


“In the case of Gilbert 
Stuart, who painted the fa- 
miliar picture that serves as a 
frontispiece for most of our 
school histories, there is evi- 
dent a plain case of hero wor- 
ship that prevented the execu- 
tion of a good job. You become aware of this as soon as you com- 
pare the contours of the face with those in all the other portraits 
of Washington. Here they are obviously softened, idealized. The 
nose, for example, is delicate, and finely chiseled, whereas all 
the testimony indicates that Washington had a good big nose 
that may have been remarkable for ruggedness but not for 
beauty. And you are convinced of it the moment you begin 
to think about the expression. It is too noble, too saintly, for a 
man who did the deeds that Washington did. The man behind 
that face might have written moving books on philosophy, 
but he would never have waged a war and founded a republic. 
The picture is said to have been the favorite of Washington. 

“And in the ease of the other contemporary artists the trouble 
was exactly the opposite. They didn’t have enough hero worship. 
You feel that they got the details of the face correctly, but that 
they missed the thing that Stuart was trying to get. The 
portrait by Trumbull in uniform, for example, merely suggests 
a ranking general of the period, a good fighter, but no man of 
destiny. Trujnbull apparently did not realize how big a man 
he was painting, or if he did realize it he had no capacity to 
express it. But in the Houdon bust you are satisfied.” 
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THE LAST WORD IN THEATERS ‘‘Baron Henri de Rothsehild, because of his manifold interests, 
5 : c has turned Théitre Pigalle over to his son, P hillipe, as a gift. 
TUDENTS OF THE DRAMA have been going to  QBaron Phillipe gave us the following statistics: Back of the‘ 


Germany or Russia for new devices in the theater, now it proscenium the space is sixty feet wide, sixty-six ‘feet deep, and 
144 feet high; there are 14,000 electric bulbs of various colors in 
the house; every mechanical appliance and light in the building is 
: : Satan é operated from the control board back-stage, where there are 228 
perfect setting to modernism” is thought to have been achieved. .vitches, as well as a number of levers; about forty stagehands 
Two million dollars has been spent in building this house, and will be needed when a play is in progress; there are four stages. 
there is no prospect of its going the way of our own Century on two levels, and a scene may be changed in forty seconds with-, 
out the slightest sound. One thousand horse-power are neces-| 
sary to operate these stages, which work by electrohydraulie 
power; there are 100 baby spotlights in the wings, a dozen rows 
e house which  6¢ border lights, eight huge lamps, and a cloud machine; innumer- 
ar season begins able spotlights have been cunningly concealed in various parts 
of the auditorium. The acoustics, 
are perfect, the mahogany of 
which the interior is built acting 
as a sounding-board.”’ 


appears that the first and, perhaps, Jast stop will be Paris. 
In Oetober will be opened the Théatre Pigalle, where “the 


(born’as The New Theater), since the Rothschild fortune is 
behind it. It is the Baron Henri de Rothschild, who has already 


h 
sat 


figured as playwright and producer, who built t 
stands at the foot of Montmartre. Tho the regu! 


At the soirée attended by Mr. 
Seff, the Baron Phillipe de Roths- 
child, to whom the theater is now 
committed, ‘‘expatiated to the 
audience upon the artistic pos-, 
sibilities of his theater as his staff 
gave appropriate demonstrations.” 
Thus: 


‘He announced that the pass- 
ing of an entire day would be 
shown. The rose-colored curtains! 
parted, and it was dawn. Dainty! 
clouds appeared in the sky, which 
seemed to stretch miles in the 
distance; it grew brighter until the’ 
full glare of the sun indicated! 
that noon had come. Then the! 
heavens slowly grew darker, while 
the stage turned almost black. A 
dim moon peeped through jade 
clouds. 

“We managed to draw Baron 
Phillipe aside for a few minutes’ 
and asked him to enlarge upon) 
the information imparted in his 
address. He promptly obliged. 
DEDICATED TO MODERNiSM *** We shall open Théatre Pigalle 

2.000.000 Théatre Pigalle, Paris, erected by the Rothschilds. in October with a new spectacular 
: play ealled ‘‘The History of) 
Franee,’’ by Sascha Guitry, which 
will be done in fifty scenes. André” 
in October, the theater has already been opened for a few soirées Antoine, whom we have appointed general director, will be in 
in June, one of which was attended by Manuel Seff, whofavors Charge. After that our productions will be confined to intimate. 
col medies and drama. 

**\My father built this house to give the perfect setting to. 

* Théatre Pigalle, in spite of its enormous cost, seats only eleven modernism on the stage. You may wonder why we thought it 
hundred. Most of the space is taken by the mechanical require- necessary to go to an enormous expense when an ordinary com= 
ments of the stage, or stages, as there are four of them, which  fortable, well-built house might have served the purpose jus& 
may be shifted about, raised, and lowered. as well. We feel that the manner of presentation is of utmos6 
“There are several enormous foyers, one of which is built for importance to a play. There are moods, there is an environ= 
dancing, and is flanked by two charm baleonies, from which ment, which must’be created by the producer. This theory, we 

] lispe is surrou unded | by believe, must be followed out from the moment the spectator 
in geometric steps into the lobby. He will feel instinctively that he is in @ 

? theater where every detail has been carefully thought out) 
When he is seated it becomes obvious that the play he is about) 
to witness will not be done in slipshod style, but that the best) 
appliances mechanical genius can devise, the best direction” 
obtainable, the finest scenic art have been utilized to bring the) 
work of the author to him in as nearly perfect form as is humanly) 
possible. 

**Before we started work we took a large staff of experts to 
every part of Europe to see what other countries had done for 
the theater, so that they could surpass in modernism of mae 
Sey, lights, and other equipment anything in existence. 


is we think we have succeeded.’ 
«Here is an appreciation from Jean Cocteau, of the Vie 
Serase in whieh he says: ‘It is a cage in which occurs th 
death of the commonplace. Some day, too, it -will be old, bug 
at present it is the last word. We have put into our theat 
I : third ass the best architectural and technical brains in Europe as well & 
2 give a demonstration of its possibilities. every obtainable luxury. In October you shall see the results? 


the New York Herald Tribune with the following account: 
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._THE YOUNGER POET AND HIS PUBLIC 


HE MODERN POET AND THE GENERAL public 

have been at odds for a long time over what is and what 

is not poetry. The public, which took rather unlandly 
to free verse, seems to have scored there, for the poets are largely 
abandoning that form. ‘‘The public,’ says a writer in the 
London Spectator, ‘“‘demands from the poet a traditional lan- 
suage and a traditional imagery, which, even if they lack force, are 
zonceived as poetic.”” The poet, on the other hand, is repre- 
sented as “‘unable to conform to this desire, finding that he 
zan not express himself in language that is outworn, or at any 
rate can not thus express his particular reactions to contempo- 
rary civilization.”” The writer we assume to be under thirty, 
since the article is one of a series in which The Spectator provides 
“an opportunity for its readers under thirty to express their 
views, which are not necessarily those of The Spectator.’ Going 
m to enlarge on the clash as existing between poet and public, 
the writer proceeds: 


“Mr. Robert Graves and Miss Riding in their ‘Survey of Mod- 
arnist Poetry’ define poets as the ‘Psychologists of each genera- 
ion.’ If this is so, clearly the poet is justified in searching for a 
1ew poetic language, when he lives in an age whose difference 
rom all preceding ages most of us are concerned to emphasize. 
“or example, he finds that in a crowded industrial country the 
nost emphatic symbol for love is not the word ‘rose,’ but some- 
hing “much more closely associated with Hyde Park. The 
dlanched skeleton that inspired the people of the Middle Ages 
vith a fear of death, hardly frightens us now, but the smell of 
nesthetics, a doctor’s rubber gloves, these are symbols that we 
juickly recognize. 

“The problem of the modern poet is to reconcile a new poetic 
system with a tradition of which he should already be well aware. 
[o be effective he must certainly have a very strong historic 
ense, a conception of his own place in literature, and also critical 
derstanding. A poet well able to express himself in the 
onventional language of his own time, can fall into a historic 
surrounding by imitating his contemporaries: but the poet who 
eeks new conventions and new symbols must ground himself in 
be traditions of a remoter past. Thus in the work of most of 
sur younger poets there is a parade of scholasticism, the like of 
shich we ean only find in the literature of the eighteenth century.” 


Modern life calls out to be celebrated in verse as well as in 
aint and sculpture: 


“The true poet can not avoid being conscious of the significance 
£ many aspects of modern civilization. But, however diserimi- 
ating his mind, it may easily be overwhelmed by what he sees, 
nd he may easily misread his own reactions. He has to decide 
vnat is important in contemporary life; and it seems to me that 
_zood many poets exaggerate to themselves the importance of 
uzh devices as gas-works and railway stations, which, altho 
‘ery imposing, neither they, nor any of us, feel very strongly 
bout. 

**On the other hand, our eves constantly meet with striking 
etic images, exploited by the cinema proprietor or the ad- 
ertiser, which we ignore completely. For instance, that ad- 
ertisement for a foot-supporter in chemists’ shops, in which the 
keleton of the lower part of the leg is modeled with a ten-stone 
eight constantly falling against it and rising again; and that 
rude device used in the intervals at cinemas, which consists in 
1aking a platform ascend with the orchestra on it, are poetically 
sed images. 

“Modern dance music is intensely suggestive. But the cinema 
sems to me more important, with its absurd unrealism, and its 
ray of superimposing completely different aspects of one idea, 
he scene changing like the stanzas of a poem.” 


The public and most of the critics, so the writer complains, 
not only neglect the experiments of the ‘moderns,’ but also 
dicule them.’ Friend and foe, it appears, are ranged against 
ie poet to-day, for, 


“The moderns are as much abused by the stupid antagonism 
f a section of their readers, as they are made absurd by the 
upid adulation of another section. Contemporary poetry 
iffers from lack of constructive criticism, much more than paint- 
if or music. The Sitwells are poets who have been much 
diculed, excessively admired, and who are now tolerated, with- 


out ever having been criticized. Mr. Eliot’s poems, and nearly 
all the notable poems of the generation, have been received with 
a mixed chorus of violent approbation or disapprobation, but the 
only attempts at constructive criticism have been made either 
by friends of the poets, or by the poets themselves. 

“It is very probable that none of the poets of these years 
will be remembered for a full accomplishment. They should 
be the more respected and admired because they face the prospect 
of repeated failure in their endeavor to create a new poetic 
medium which, if effective, others will be able to use with more 


GLASS-DOMED CEILING 


Of the Théatre Pigalle, to shed constantly changing light to suit the 
mood of each scene. 


suceess. The poet who has the best chance of greatness is the 
genius who is able to adopt and exploit the technique of others 
without having to waste any time on technical exploration: thus 
Shakespeare exploited the blank verse of Marlowe, and thus 
Tennyson reaped the full harvest of the earlier romantic poetry. 
The ‘schema’ of all great poetry is style: to the individual writer 
his own style, to the age its style.” 


THE COVER—The Rooseveltian tradition is carried on in the 
household of the Ortlips of Fort Lee, New Jersey. Mrs. Aimee 
E. Ortlip, whose ‘‘Garden Bouquet” adorns the cover this week, 
assists her husband in his portrait and mural work, manages to 
mother seven children, ‘‘and paint a bit too,’’ as she modestly 
putsit. The zinnias and marigolds and larkspur are with us now, 
if they have not just made their retreating bow. Gathered into 
their colorful vase, they may remain with us a bit longer, on our 
cover at least, after giving up their garden life. Mrs. Ortlip 
“handles her color with a full flowing accent of authority,” 
says Carlyle Burroughs in the New York Herald Tribune, 
following an exhibition of the work of the two artists at the Art 
Center, New York. The presence of so many Ortlip children 
probably accounts for the bent of H. Willard Ortlip’s art. His 
portraits, mostly of children, we read in the New York Evening 
Post, have an unposed, beguiling simplicity. There are both 
charm and simplicity in this portraiture of youthful sitters. 
Adult portraits reveal the artist an able painter of grown-ups 
too, but the children’s portraits are the distinguishing feature 
of the group. 
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HOMAGE TO STUART MERRILL 


HE SPECTACLE of the American literary expatriate 
in France is no uncommon one. Some have forsworn 

us forever; more live there with their glance more or 
less turning backward to their old home. Stuart Merrill was 
one who departed with a curse, yet the American as wel! as the 
French areana must take cognizance of him, tho France is the 
more demonstrative. Last June, a tablet was erected to his 
memory in Versailles, on the house where he died, in 1915, 
No. 22 Boulevard du Roi. Virginia and New England com- 
bined to produce him, but he was more conscious of remoter 


European ancestry. On _ his 
mother’s side he eame of the 
Virginian Fitzrandolphs; his 


father, George Merrill, was a 
New Englander. In the Paris 
correspondence of the New York 
Times we glean a few bio- 
graphical facts: 


“Stuart Merrill was born in 
1863, at Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, near the birthplace of Walt 
Whitman. In 1866, George Mer- 
rill became legal counselor of the 
American Embassy in Paris. At 
the age of twelve, Stuart was 
put in the Lycée de Vanves, 
where two of his school fellows, 
the Princes Victor and Louis 
Napoleon, promised to make 
him Governor of Algeria one 
day. 

“At the Lycée Fontanse, now 
known as the Condorecet School, 
Stuart Merriil came under the 
decisive influence of M. Mal- 
larmé, then Professor of Knglish, 
and he soon began his connec- 
tion with -a group of young 
poets who later joined the 
Symbolist movement. From 
1884 to 1892 he lived in America, 
chiefly in New York, where he 
tried law, but gave it up for 
verse, drawing much inspiration 
from the fresh music of Wagner, 
and indulging in a poetic brand 
of radicalism. 

‘‘He returned to Europe in 1892, and from that time on showed 
the stamp of Walt Whitman. He was steeped to the full in the 
ideas and sentiments of the purple ’90’s, and once thought 
of starting a paint-shop, like William Morris. From 1893 to 
1898 he lived on the Quai Bourbon, overlooking Notre Dame, 
and there he held open house for all the celebrities of the time, 
regaling them with much feasting and wine. 

“Toward the end of the century he lived at Marlotte in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, then in Belgium, and he passed his 
last years in Versailles, where he died, in 1915. With several 
volumes he holds an honorable place among the gifted Symbolist 
group of poets whose great representative in music was Debussy.” 


Ms 


In Les Nouvelles Littéraires (Paris) is printed the tribute, paid 
at the ceremony of the unveiling, by M. Philippe Berthelot, 
Secretary-General of Foreign Affairs, where, after expressing the 
pride of France in that Merrill had chosen to settle there, he said: 


“With the soul of a poet, full of fervor, he preferred a life 
that was discreet, intimate, intellectual, and sentimental to the 
brilliant success which his name, his talent, his fortune, and his 
connections, promised him both in France and in America. 

“Altruist that he was, he did not think as did the cynical 
Princess de Ligne: ‘Decidedly, I do not like others.’ Moved by 
the suffering of humanity, his generous heart came near to the 
people. He did not hesitate to incur the displeasure of his 
family by actively embracing Socialism, a Socialism that was 
profoundly sincere and that had nothing of dilettanteism 
about it. He believed with Wilde: ‘The rich man and the poor 
man are brothers. But the name of the rich man is Cain.’ 


From *‘irench Portraits,’’ published by Richard G. badger, Boston 


THE EXPATRIATE POET 


Stuart Merrill, to whom a tablet has been erected in Versailles. 


/ 


“He abandoned the religion of God for that of Beauty and 
Human Brotherhood. He was not one of those who require¢ 
a definite reason and an explanation of the world in order te 
live and to die. | 

‘‘But* above all, it is the friend who remains in my faithful’ 
memory. I shall never forget his idealism, his modesty, ané 
the sound, so frank and so gay, of his laughter, nor the extreme 
delicacy of his conversation. Like all poets, he was made oj 
the stuff of his dreams. In his verse, music was blended with 
poetry. His song was born of his perfect accord with nature 
and of his love for the museums and books. 

‘During his last days, a melancholy premonition came ove) 
him; he knew that he had but a short time to live, aitho he was 
still young. But he was not afraid of the shadow of death 
and often recited the beautifu 
lines of the Persian poet: 


Lienfant nait en pleurant au milia 
des sourires ‘ 
Et le viellard meurt en souriant at 
milieu des larmes. , 


(The child is born, crying amids' 
smiles, | 

And the old man dies, smiling amids 
tears.) . 


“For us, Stuart Merrill ha 
not departed, he remains among 
us. He lives in the memory ©! 
his friends, who have retained 
him but delicate images of gen: 
erosity, beauty, and of a poetry 
that leaves after it ineffaceabk 
luminous traces. i = 

“We are but separated from 
him, to use the words of Mal 
larmé, whose genius he alway 
admired, by 


Ce peu profond ruisseau calomnié li 
mort. 
(That shallow stream so wro: 
‘called death.)”’ 


The same French paper ¢é 
some further memories of ] 
rill from ‘‘ French Literary St 
ies,’ by M. T. B. Rudm 
Brown (The Talbot Press, Du 
lin): y 


- 
b 
‘“As Merrill wrote to me onee 
‘We retired from the work 
and sought Truth, and some oj 
us think that we have fou 
im nature, others in the great anonymous crowd crying for 
justice.’ | 

“Stuart Merrill was born in Long Island. ‘Ma patrie, 

Vv Amérique, et je crache dessus!’ he declared, at my first meet 
with him, in 1902, at the house of Henri Mazel. ‘Yes, I spi 
with something more behind.’ And what was behind was hi 
bitter disappointment that the United States, a blend of al 
nations, and thus, apparently, designed to escape the curse 
‘chauvinism, had developed the disease in a most virulet 
ee Ah! if I could wring the neck of that damned old sprea 
eagle!’ 

“*T am of English, Scots, French, and Dutch ancestry,’ hi 
told me. ‘On my mother’s side I am descended partly fror | 
French Huguenots who settled down for a generation in Hollan 
But I don’t attach much importance to these matters.’ . .. 

‘““He died, as he had lived, a poet, and in opinion (if # 
opinions of a poet matter) a revolutionary socialist. He ha 
no traffic with place or power, no ambitions; and when 
Wild Asses of the Devil broke loose, he gave no ery of encourag 
ment. Like his friend Moréas, he might have said: ‘Je w 
jamais rien fait qui fit indigne d’un poete’ (I have done nothi 
unworthy of a poet). But he was, unlike Moréas, totally 
suming. He was full of generosity and humanity, hating om! 
those who degraded the function of the artist, or dishonor 
humanity with cant, hypocrisy, greed, or violence. An ex 
from a letter of his to me, dated December 26, 1906, may 
to give some idea of his attitude: 

“How I feel and understand your desperation in industr 
Leeds. I felt the same chill in brain and heart during my 1 


eternal years spent in New York.’” 
< 


RELIGION+AND+SOCIAL’+SER VICE 


CLASHING VIEWS OF “THE GOOD LIFE” 


6S ANYTHING LEFT OF RELIGION?” asks a black 
head-line in the September Forum, and Theodore W. 
Darnell, formerly a Presbyterian minister, and now 
xecutive secretary of the United Parents’ Associations of Greater 
‘ew York Schools, answers in the article under it, ‘Very little.” 
‘he belief in God, in immortality, in heaven, and in nearly every- 
hing else of Christianity, whether Fundamentalist or Modernist, 
is gone, according to Mr. 
Darnell. All that survives, 
we are told, is what he 
ealls ‘‘the good life’’—the 
social ideal that embodies 
the ethies of Jesus—and 
even that, he thinks, has 
nothing divine in it. 

On the other hand, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, the 
Brooklyn Congregational 
minister, whose voice is fa- 
miliar to radio listeners the 
country over, in replying 
to Mr. Darnell in the same 
issue of The Forum, holds 
that a great deal of the 
faith of our fathers re- 
mains, including all its 
essentials. He answers his 
opponent, point by point, 
but the most flavorsome 
fruit of the debate, in the 
opinion of some readers, 
is found in the two men’s 
diverse views of ‘‘the good 
life,”’ and of what has pro- 
duced it. 

Both men believe in it, 
but one thinks it had a 
natural origin, the other a 
divine origin. Mr. Dar- 
sii believes in a ‘‘modern man’s religion”? devoted wholly to 
uman efforts toward realizing ‘‘the good life.’ Dr. Cadman 
es no hope in that kind of religion. Mr. Darnell is imprest 
vy the change which the idea of ‘‘the good life” itself has un- 
ergone. It used to be ‘‘a life surrounded with prohibitions,” 
= says, with ‘‘Thou shalt not” as the sign-post at every by- 
ath. Now it is something positive instead of negative. ‘“‘It 
smains in its changed form,’ we read, ‘‘as the only survival of 
1e religion of the past, and it remains as the ‘way’ to reach the 
1odern religious objective, which is not an escape from the 
salities of life but an acceptance of those realities—a civiliza- 
on on earth in which every man may find happiness.” 

One of the instruments by which universal happiness is to be 
stained, this writer avers, is modern machinery, of which he says: 


THE OLD FAITH IS GONE 


Says Theodore W. Darnell of New 


York, a former minister, who be- 

Heves that all that survives of re- 

igion is a wholly human product 
called ‘‘the good life.” 


“The modern religious man insists that the machine is neither 
»od nor bad in itself, but that it is only an instrument. It may 
3 used for the progress of mankind toward a larger, better life, 
-it may be used as a means to his present misery and his ulti- 
ate destruction. If it is to be used in the latter way, it is be- 
vuse men are not living ‘the good life.’ And so, the modern 
‘ligious man reaches back into the religion of the past and seizes 
ie one thing that is left. He takes it away from the atmosphere 


of prohibition, negation, and superstition. He makes it positive. 
In his effort to make the good life positive, modern man re- 
defines religion to mean a devotion to the ‘interests’ of ordinary 
living; and by this new definition those interests are transformed 
into values that extend beyond the domain of personal gratifi- 
cations and satisfactions. His interests are business, sports, 
education, and patriotism (including his political behavior). 
The modern religious man conceives of these interests as con- 
tributing to the welfare 
of men everywhere.” 


With the change in reli- 
gion, says Mr. Darnell, 
has come a different atti- 
tude toward nature. In- 
stead of praying to God 
for protection against na- 
ture as a cruel, evil force, 
modern man, we read, 
conceives of nature as 
neither good nor evil, but 
as a mighty machine to 
be controlled by himself; 
instead of a hostile deity, 
nature is merely ‘‘the 
jinnee of the magic lamp 
of science, which man may 
rub at his will.”” Thus we 
come to Mr. Darnell’s final 
vision of ‘‘the good life’’: 


“The realization of this 
mastery of nature forces 
upon the thinking man the 
consciousness of his own 
worth. Knowing himself 
to be of value, he sees 
others as men of value, 
and he understands that 
until all men realize that 
they are of value, his own 
worth is cheapened. Un- 
der the inspiration of his 
new vision, he feels the compulsion to use his knowledge in the 
establishment of conditions which will promote the welfare of 
mankind generally. He sees that the only devils are those men 
who would use the mastery of nature for the impoverishment 
and destruction of man. 

“The good life, therefore, becomes to him the employment of 
his mastery of nature for the common good. In his imagination 
he sees a civilization in which the fear of want and war will no 
longer menace mankind, a civilization in which the strong will 
no longer make slaves of the weak, a civilization in which eyery 
man will have the opportunity for some kind of creative living; 
and to the accomplishment of that vision he gives his all.” 


Wide World photograph 
CHRISTIANITY IS UNSHAKEN 


Declares Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman of 

Brooklyn, who holds that ‘‘the good 

life’ is a divine affair, the creation of 

“a self-manifesting Reality called 
God.” 


This definition of the good life, replies Dr. Cadman, is meager, 
illogical, and inadequate. To enthrone the good life, as Mr. 
Darnell does, he says, and then to explain it as ‘‘a cosmic acci- 
dent having no ultimate significance and casting no light upon 
the rationale of things, is, to say the least, very flimsy meta- 
physies.’”’ Dr. Cadman agrees that the rational, the ethical, 
the esthetic and the social elements cut a much larger figure i 
human life to-day than they did in the far past. But how are we 
He answers: 


to account for this inerease? 


eourse of hist 


Reality 


‘‘The theist explains it by his belief that the 
marks the unfolding movements of a self-manifesting 
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called God. As he sees it, the richer and more complex life 
becomes, the more fully God enters into it. The vast reservoir 
of life contained in His timeless self-existence constantly pours 
‘into the time-order more value and more meaning. Hence 
creation is but the process by which God shares His boundless 
life with beings expressly created for that purpose. 

‘“Whieh, I wonder, is the more reasonable: to declare that altho 
the good life is time’s highest value, its sources are something less 
than itself, so that the good has to be accounted for by the non- 
good; or to declare that since the good life is time’s highest value, 
it requires an Eternal Goodness from which it is generated, and 
of which it is to a given degree the revelation? If goodness is 
so precious, surely we can not have too much of it. It is hard 
to understand why any one profoundly exercised in goodness 
should protest the belief in a Supreme Being to whom all else 
owes its existence, and from whom righteous- 
ness flows toward men ‘like the waves of the 
sea.’ The good God makes the good man 
intelligible, and the good man is a forceful 
argument for the survival of personality be- 
yond bodily death.” 


Since Mr. Darnell denies God and immor- 
tality, he has no firm basis for his cheerful 
anticipations for mankind, says Dr. Cadman, 
adding: 


“To the three 
Whence? What? 


persistent questions— 
Whither?—he has no con- 
vineing answer. Skepticism and pessimism 
are congenital. Bertrand Russell’s ‘unyield- 
ing despair’ is the offspring of his principles. 
But Mr. Darnell proposes to grow the fruit 
of faith on the root of unfaith. He rejoices 
in man’s conquest of nature, apparently 
forgetful of his assumption that nature will 
presently destroy man and all he has ac- 
complished, and that they are to be as tho 
they had never been. Such optimism as this 
reminds one of the Irish laborer who fell 
from a twenty-storied building and ejacu- 
lated on, passing the sixteenth story, ‘I’m 
all right so far!’ It may be intrepid, but 
it can hardly be thought reasonable that a 
man should exult in his future when on his 
own confession he is headed for extinction. 

‘““Mr. Darnell conceives nature as a non-rational, non-ethical 
system of impersonal forces, and as an absolute, self-sufficient 
mechanism producing what it does not contain. The majority 
of thinking people refuse to entertain this conception. They 
prefer to explain the relation between man and nature in a more 
rational way. For them nature is the instrument by which a 
universal mind{ produces and informs lesser minds. To use 
philosophical language, finite consciousness is the organ of an 
infinite conciousness. To use theological language, man is the 
child of God. His being is therefore the meeting place of two 
realms—the realm of nature and of spirit. Tho these realms are 
differentiated in thought, they are inseparable in reality. One is 
never found without the other.” 


Remarking that he prefers the theistic to the atheistic interpre- 
tation of the universe and of man, Dr. Cadman makes this final 
comment on his opponent’s views: 


‘“*T say in all sincerity that I would rather be wrong, believing 
as I do, than believe as he does and be right. The frailty and 
tendeney to err which attends all human conceptions induces me 
to look to another and greater power than man. Jesus is for me, 
as He is for multitudes besides, the supreme authority on these 
issues.. And He is on my side. 

“This may mean very little to Mr. Darnell. But it means 
much for all who are convinced that Jesus is the perfect example 
of ‘the good life’ and the final authority on religious faith. 
Man’s expansion in thought and progress in personal character 
are forever related to Him. He showed that we can respond to 
God’s higher ideals and activities, and so have fellowship with 
Him in godlike ways. The spiritualization of the natural order, 
as it emerges in man, by means of the supernatural spirit that is 
in him, is his truly divine vocation. The decay of traditional 
conceptions and outward forms but registers the increasing life 
of his Maker in the soul of man, and thus assures his fulfillment 
of his divine destiny.” 


THE DISPUTE 
By Puitie M. Raskin 


GO] HOESANDS wonder, 
Thousands ask: 
Why the struggle, 
Why the task? 


Why the burden, 
What the yoke? 

Is it all 
The devil’s joke? 


Why the bar, 
And why the bond, 
If there is nothing 
There beyond? 


Head and heart 
Quarrel and cry; 
Head shouts: nothing! 

Heart—you lie! 


—Jewish Tribune,NewY ork. 


“PLAYING HOB WITH HOLY THINGS” — 


RINGING JESUS “DOWN TO DATE” has perils of 
rashness and distortion, remarks the editor of The Homi- 
letic Review, in introducing an article in his Septemb 

number on ‘‘Fictionizing the Bible.”” After a glance at the ‘‘ more 
or less imaginative ‘lives’ of Christ, by Bruce Barton, Papini, 
Middleton Murry, and Ludwig,” the writer of the article—the 
Rev. Fred Smith, of Newton, Kansas—discusses recent novels 
dealing with Bible characters, such as Gabriel Scott’s ‘‘The Gol- 
den Gospel,’ based on a legend of Peter; Elmer Davis’s ‘‘ The 
tiant Killer,” with David as the central character; and Philip 
Littell’s ‘This Way Out,”’ devoted to the story of Adam and Eve. 
Unless the readers of such books correet 
their impressions by studying the Bible for 
themselves, Mr. Smith believes, ‘‘the effect 
upon their religious thinking may be dis- 
astrous for this reason’’: | 


“The fictionizers of the Bible in our day, 
as arule, take a Biblical story and use it as 
their point of departure rather than as a 
platform. In seeking to be realistic they 
themselves cease to be religious. It can be 
said that they are free in their handling of 
the Biblical material, but it can not always; 
be said that they are fair. Of Littell’s ‘Thi 
Way Out,’ I find a favorable reviewer writ- 
ing: ‘Above all, it is gratifying as a sign 
that the younger generation can still be 
beaten by its elders (Mr. Littell was born in 
1863) at the game of playing hob with holy 
things.’ Those who happen to read ‘The 
Giant Killer’ by Davis will find another 
pert at this game of ‘playing hob with holy 
things.’ Concerning Louis Untermeyer’s 
way of handling the story of Moses, Babet 
Deutsch, reviewing the novel, which the pu 
lishers say is based on ‘long research,’ says: 
‘One can readily forgive him (Untermeyer); 
for twisting history to suit himself.’ Of 
novel concerning David, Brickell says i 
the story of a reign ‘which was maintai 
largely by the total lack of principle on 
part of the monarch.’ So, it seems, this is the way the Bible is 
read by its fictionizers.”’ 


he seems to think he must put a great deal of ‘‘cave-man stuff” 
into his book. This, we are told, is just what is the matter with 
“The Giant Killer,”’ for we read: 


“According to Davis, David was a man ‘for the women,’ 
After the characterization of David by Davis, one comes t 
think that no word in the dictionary is strong enough to dese 
him. Perhaps this author thought the screen would be str 
enough to sereen him. David takes on new lineaments 
loyalties other than those which we were taught concerning hi 
in Sunday-school. But in saying that, I find a quiet voice withi 
me saying that perhaps he needed to. If Davis detracts from tf] 
character of David, is it not also true that religious teacher 
have sometimes added to it? It is easy for men to make mine 
divinities of their darlings. 

“Perhaps the truth of the matter is approximated by # 
analogy of a homely simile. Concerning chicken I am often 
asked which I prefer, the light or the dark meat. With regard 
to Biblical material it has seemed to me that in our time th 
Sunday-school teachers and preachers seem to prefer the ‘ligh 
meat, while the novelists prefer the ‘dark.’ Que specializes ¢ 
the good aspects of the character under consideration; the othe 
on the bad. Perhaps there is need for a better apportioning ii 
this regard on the part of both sides. f 

“The situation is unfortunate. Perhaps if the novelists were @ 
little more considerate in their use of Biblical material, Holl 
wood might lose a possible picture; but it would then not | 
possible to say of the writers that they were ‘playing hob wit 
spiritual things.’ On the other hand, if religionists in the 
attitude to Biblical material gave a little more attention to # 
ascertainable facts, they would find that some of their saints 4 
not the men of straw they seem to the critical outsider.” 
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A WHALE OF A CHURCH FORTUNE 
wT SEEMS INCREDIBLE THAT A CHURCH should own 

$15,000,000 in realty and show an income of $1,462,340, 

but such are the figures givén in the annual report of the 
orporation of Trinity Church, the famous Episcopal sanctuary, 
anding at the head of Wall Street, New York. The Trinity 
tune is founded on whales and flotsam and on land grants 
iven 233 years ago, when there was no Wall Street, and Fifth 
venue was not even a foot- 
ath. But Manhattan Island 
as destined for wealth, and 
1e church prospered as its 
nd increaséd in value, and 
hales drifted ashore. The big 
sh come no more, but the land 
still there, and worth more 
very year. The principal 
yuree of income of the cor- 
oration, we read in The Wall 
treet Journal, is its real estate, 
hich forms one of the largest 
salty holdings in New York 
ity, and dates back to grants 
' the English Crown in the 
te seventeenth century. Of 
te $1,462,340 income shown 
1 the statement issued by the 
etor of the parish, Dr. Caleb 
.. Stetson, revenue-producing 
salty contributed $1,334,370; 
terest brought in just under 
30,000, and the balance was 
om rent of steam power, elec- 
izity and water, and pew 
ats. The operating expenses 
; real estate aggregated 
923,358, of which $208,637 
= taxes and water rents, and 
299,925 for repairs, alterations 
id operating steam plants 
wmed the bulk; sundry items 
* $32,444 rounded out the 
<penditures, leaving the 1928 
ud for gifts and pensions and 
i© operation of the mother 
rerch and its seven affiliated 
varches at $900,538. From 
ws total, disbursements of 
149,078 were made, and $250,156 reserved for corporation and 
srish building, resulting in a surplus for the year of $71,691. 
weording to the financial daily’s summary: 
“The corporation lists its assets at $16,923,956, of which close 

90 per cent. represents the $15,022,236 book value of pro- 
uctive real estate. Cash was the next largest item, standing 
$1,214,403, which was nearly double the $638,496 held in 

joductive and unproductive mortgages. The corporation 
juld certainly show a fine working capital position, for its 
\counts payable stood at only $20,406. The surplus account 
as carried at $14,104,696, while other items listed among 
ubilities were mainly reserve items for building operations, 
pairs, depreciation, renewals, ete. ap : 
“Not all of the corporation’s property is included in the 
15,000,000 book value of realty. It does not include churches, 
lapels, schools, and burying-grounds. Trinity Church and 
aveyard, occupying the equivalent of about two square blocks 
‘the heart of the financial district, might easily command a 
arket approaching, if not exceeding, the book value of all 
oductive realty.” 
The tremendous wealth of Trinity would appear fantastic 
the organizers of the church in 1696, when William III made 


2 original grant of land for the parish, observes The Wall Street 


THE LONGER IT STANDS THE RICHER IT GROWS 


Trinity Church, New York, which began its career 233 years ago on 
a precarious income from flotsam and dead whales, and which now 
collects a million and a half every year from its real estate. 


Journal. But even then the church was especially favored. 


Nine years after the first grant, Queen Anne enlarged it sub- 
stantially. Inits turn, Trinity was generous. From time to time, 
we read, the parish made outright gifts of realty, notably prop- 
erty for Kings College, the predecessor of Columbia College, 
and other parcels were sold to aid other established parishes. 
It is noted further: 


“Historical records contain efforts to obtain funds to start the 
church, which appear incredible 
when contrasted with present- 
day values. One aid to the 
building of the original church, 
in 1696, was a patent issued 
by the Governor of New York. 
It permitted vestrymen to seize 
all drift whales, or anything 
else driven by the sea onto land, 
and for which there was no 
owner. It further directed the 
whales be towed on shore, fried, 
and the proceeds used for a 
building fund. The original 
church stood for eighty years, 
until it was burned in 1776; the 
second edifice, built a few years 
later, was torn down in 1839 
to make way for the present 
structure, completed in 1846.” 


BETTER THAN THE 
ROLLING-PIN 


66 OCIAL ENGINEER- 
ING,”’ as it is practised 
in Philadelphia, has 

achieved a success worthy of 

imitation where the new pro- 
fession is not yet in vogue. 

The engineering we describe is, 

the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 

letinreminds us, the application 
of tact and common sense to the 
settlement of domestic disputes. 

To engineer an undertaking, 

according tothe Standard Die- 

tionary, is “to put it through 
or manage it skilfully or by 
contrivance or effort,’ and 
every bit of this definition, 
we are told, is needed to de- 
seribe the new art of restoring 
peace where war has broken out between husband and wife. 

Its success in the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love” causes it to be reeom- 

mended by the United States Children’s Bureau, and The Evening 

Bulletin, speaking with some pride of this indorsement, recalls: 


“As was stated in Judge Brown’s report, published a few days 
ago, 78,000 families have come under the survey of the Domestic 
Relations Division of the Municipal Court since the start of its 
activities in 1914. Last year more than 5,000 new families were 
brought under investigation in this way. And with nearly 
two-thirds of the cases settled out of court, and reconciliations 
effected in nearly half these cases, the report speaks for itself. 

“lhe disinterested adviser, the experienced counselor with 
a knowledge of human nature as well as of the law, the adjuster 
of matrimonial disputes who knows how to smooth out differ- 
ences between man and wife that often have their root in trivial 
causes, who supply tact and understanding where couples 
blinded by anger or ignorance are at loggerheads, do a service 
to the Commonwealth that is of no little value in maintaining 
homes and keeping down the all too rapidly increasing rate of 
divorcee. While the law may define the rights and duties of 
the married state, it is by such compromises and adjustments, 
‘social engineering,’ that the Domestic Relations Court protects 
the one and insures the fulfilment of the other.” 
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N EVERY line of business, demand for the 
new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder 114 Ton Truck 
is increasing every day. And the reasons for 

this popularity are based on definite factors of 
superiority. 


Here are provided, in the price range of a four- 
cylinder truck, the outstanding advantages of a 
great six-cylinder valve-in-head engine. And any 
owner of the new 11% Ton Truck will tell you 
what a really great advantage this is. It gives you 
more power—and, due to the greater flexibility 
of six-cylinder design, this increased power is 
immediately available. The motor “takes hold” 


A i: Ton Six-CGylinder 


the instant the accelerator is depressed—which 
not only makes it possible to get out of bad places 
before the load has a chance to “settle,” but en- 
ables the driver to take advantage of every open- 
ing in traffic. Faster speeds are possible on the 
highways. And the motor is amazingly smooth 
—which makes driving more pleasant, and 
results in longer life for the entire truck. 


Furthermore, the new Chevrolet 14% Ton Truck 
is equipped with a four-speed transmission— 
with a power take-off opening for power dump- 
ing, operating machinery, etc. In addition, it 
offers a full ball-bearing steering mechanism; 


HE PRICE. 


Ne oot 
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Jor Economical Transportation 
eens, 


LHEVROLET/ - 


(LAER EEE 
) 


Ir uck -with 4-Speed Transmission 
big, powerful-non-locking 4wheel brakes: fou fo ron ly 


parallel to the road; an extra heavy and extra 
long channel-steel frame, which permits the 


mounting of large bodies without frame exten- 
sions; and sturdy, high-quality construction in 
every unit. 

And remember that this remarkable six-cylinder 


truck is not only available in the price range : 
aa te : chassis only 
of the four—but that it is just as economical to 


operate as a four-cylinder truck. See your Chev- 1% Ton Truck Sedan Delivery Light Delivery 


rolet dealer today. $650 $595 5400 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


(Chassis with Cab) (Body by Fisher) (Chassis only) 
All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


[CURRENT 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned 


A episode from the West in Adventure 
(New York), giving a picture of one 
who lives in peace and one who prefers to 
“live dangerously’”’: 


THE CALL 
By Lowr W. WREN 


The moon is up! And when the moon is full 

I think of nights pitched on a windy field 

And streaked with glow of distant fires. Bold 
nights— 

Long gone—with beat of hoof and shout of men. 


The moon is up! A soaring, pagan god, 
DYénching the night with yellow, mellow light! 


Hello? Some one is riding down the trail! 

At this late hour? And why? I can not guess! 
He checks his horse, dismounts, and comes afoot. 
And now his swinging stride hints at a step 

I know, yet can not place. Nearer, he comes, 
Until the moonlight glistens on his belt. 
His bearded chin and open throat—sweaty 
And caked with dust. Far come, no doubt! 
The hat that shades his eyes, or I'd be sure. 
Six feet away, and now, I know the man 
Yet with so much surprise it leaves me dumb. 


Only 


He grips my hand. And instantly, his touch 

Brings back the rush of steeds. A rolling plain 

Beneath the moon. A wild and reckless band— 

Loose-reined—their shadows linked across the 
trail— 

Racing to strike before the blood-red dawn. 


He laughs—the old, defiant ring. Inquires 
About my empty years. What can I say? 

Ask him to share the shanty and its bed? 

Offer a man like him my leisured ease? 

Doing no more than just enough to live? 

Roping, branding, herding a few, stray steers? 

‘“* Aw, hell!’ is what he’d say. ‘‘ The mdon is up!” 


Fact is, he scarcely glances at the shack, 

But takes my arm in his and walks and talks. 
A horse neighs suddenly. He drops my arm 
And looks at me. I nod. The moon is up! 


JoAN oF Arcis realized here in the Quar- 
terly ‘““Extra’’ of The Poetry Review (Lon- 
don), in far less space than it took Shaw 
to prove her a saint. 


LA TREMOUILLE 
(RECALLING SAINT JOAN OF ARC) 
By ALLEN BROCKINGTON 


“T had not heard of Domremy before. 

That's where she lived before she came to France. 
I saw her first at Chinon, riding in 

With men-at-arms. She passed me near the gate. 
They said that stupid soldier, Baudricourt, 

Had sent her. She was looking straight ahead 
With eyes on nothing, as if rapt in mind 

Beyond our world. She did not notice me. 

We found out all about her afterwards. 

She lived in Domremy, as I have said, 

And minded sheep or spun the wool for clothes, 
Or helped her mother in her household tasks. 
She could not read . . . Well, many cannot read 
Who hold high offices—we are not clerks— 

She could not write her name, but made a mark 
Or let her hand be guided, when she sent 

Those haughty messages which are preserved 

(I think they are preserved)—strange messages 
Commanding kings and rulers to her will, 
Because God ‘told’ her what they ought to do. 
God ‘told’ her many things in Domremy, 
Speaking by voices of Saint Catherine 

And Messire Michael and Saint Margaret 

And others, whom she saw and listened to. 


When she recounted what they said to her, 
She often mingled fancies with the facts. 
She spoke of hearing voices in the bells. 
Why, even I have fancied once or twice 


That bells have uttered words—‘La Trémouille.’ 
There’s something in my name goes with the 

sound 
Of bells, and I have fancied they have called 
Encouragement across the empty air, Pd 
And filled it with my name——‘ La Trémouille, 
The great La Trémouille, thou shalt be great.’ 
Just that! 

She said she heard an angel say od 

Her name, when she was only twelve years old. 


Unless these voices of the bells be such, 

I have not heard an angel speak to me, 

Nor do I now believe she heard one speak, 
For why should angels speak, if not to me? 
But what she said they said was told, I think, 
By some good patriot, Who perceived the use 
The wise might make of this ingenuous girl 
To stir the souls of men and hearten them 
Against the ‘Goddams’ (Joan's habitual word), 
And he was skilful to insinuate 

The message Joan delivered as from God: 

‘To free Orléans and to crown the King.’ 


Yet when I saw her shining, steadfast eyes 
Looking beyond our world, I felt a thrill 

Run through me. I was sure she came from God. 
I said it half aloud: ‘She comes from God. 
Why should I say it? She was riding in 

To see the King. She did not notice me. 

I halted. I believed I raised my hand. 

My hand went up against my will. ‘All hail!’ 
I greeted her as one who comes from God. 
And often since I’ve waked up in the night’ 
And seen her riding in. . . .” 


In Scribner's, Mrs. Speyer gives us an 
impression of thuse early hours of the day 
that usually only the sick are conscious of: 


EARLY 
By Leonora SpryvEeR 


This gray hour robs the hillS of green, 
But not of strength and not of height, 
And not of sky the clouds between. 


Into the dawn a cuckoo calls 
(Sly bird among the dripping trees), 
At vague, impassive intervals. 


The swifts fly lower than the boughs, 
With little, creaking, busy cries; 
A sound of water ripples, flows, 


Beyond the garden and the gate, 
And down the road and through the town 
(Small mountain-stream in shallow spate)— 


And day is here. Its quiet plan, 
Inevitable, is not disclosed, 
is not discussed with any man. 


Only to those who lie awake 
It yields blunt promises of rain, 
Which it may break, which it may break. 


Ir is a favorite divice to turn difficult 
problems over to ‘‘the fool’ for solution, 
and Poetry (Chicago), tries it again: 


ENTER FOOL 
By Aticge DE Narr 


“You carry life : 
In a feather sack. 
Where is your spear 
To thrust at fear?”’ 
Quoth the Archer of Kings. 


“T am armed with the lack 
Of warrior things. 

This pack on my back 

Is folded wings!”’ 


“The city has need 

Of a beggar who sings. 

Enter, thou fool!”’ 
Quoth the Archer of Kings. 
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Two methods of perpetuating the record 
of women’s charm aré offered in Harper’s, 
and the women ought probably to be left 
to ehoose between them: 


TO PRAISERS OF WOMEN 
By ArcHiBALD MAcLrisn 


The praisers of wonien in their proud and beauti- 
ful poems, 

Naming the.grave mouth and the hair and the 
eyes, fit 

Boasted those they loved should be forever re- 
membered. 

These were liés. 


The words sound, but the face in the Istrian sun 
is forgotten. 

The poet speaks, but to her dead ears no more. 

The sleek throat is gone and the breast that was 
troubled to listen: 

Shadow from door. 


Therefore, I will not praise your knees and your 
fine walking, 

Telling you men shall remember your name as long 

As lips move or breath is spent or the iron of 
English . 

Rings from a tongue. 


I shall say you were young and your arms 
straight and your mouth scarlet. f 

I shall say you will die, and none will remember 
you; ; . 

Your arms change and none rernember the swish 
of your garments 

Nor the click of your shoe. 


Not with my hands’ strength, not with diffcult labor 

Springing the obstinate words to the bones of 
your breast 

And the stubborn line to your young stride and 
the breath to your breathing 

And the beat to your haste, 

Shall I prevail on the hearts of unborn men to 
romember. eg 


What is a dead girl but a shadowy ghost, 

Or a dead man’s voice but a distant and vain 
_ affirmation 

Like dream words most? 


Therefore, I will not speak of the undying glory 
of women. 

I shall say you were young and straight and your 
skin fair— 

And you stood in the door, and the sun was a 
shadow of leaves on your shoulders, 

And a leaf on your hair. 


I will not speak of the famous beauty of dead 
women. 

I shall say the shape of a blown leaf lay on your — 
hair. 

Til the world ends and the sun is out and the 
sky broken 

Look! It is there! 


Tun New York Herald Tribune brings — 
again the message of carpe diem: 


NEVER THE SAME WAVE TWICE 


By Marrua E. Keiier 


Never the same wave twice shall come to break 
itself on this or any other beach. j 
No chance shall bring it back again. No speech 
shall make the past the present. No, nor make 
green water with hoarse thunder in its wake 
stand still, although eternally from each 
green wave destroyed by what it does not reach 
another rises thundrous and opaque. 

So this brief, passionate, groping of a hand 
has been and still shall be when we have died 
But never twice so lovely, never—and 
never, I think, to us who have denied 

this loss that rises in us like a tide 

even as water does upon the sand. 


€ Suiatihie Leia (New York) 
HOW THE GREAT AIRSHIP FACTORY AND HANGAR AT AKRON WILL LOOK WHEN FINISHED 
It will cover eight and one-half acres. 


ustrations by courtesy of 


The problems involved in building it have attracted the attention of engineers in all parts of the world. 


BUILDING THE WORLD’S BIGGEST HANGAR 


HE HUGE AIRSHIP FACTORY and dock, in which 

two Zeppelin-type navy ships will be built at Akron, 

Ohio, will be the largest of its kind in the world. It 
no pillars or other inside supports. It is to be, when com- 
ted, 211 feet high, 1,175 feet long, and 325 feet wide. It 
ers eight and one-half acres of ground. Perhaps the most 
‘cult phase of the building construction was successfully 
ried out recently when the central arch of steel web-work 
; raised into position. The feat, says Walter E. Burton, 
ting in The Scientific American (New York, September), 
acted the attention of engineers in all parts of the world. 
describes the feat as follows, and also specifies some of the 
recedented features of the future building. He writes: 


‘The two supports of the central span had been erected, 
a2°100 feet high and 325 feet from the other. The problem 
: to raise the remaining portion of the semielliptical arch so 
4 its base would rest on top of the towers. The weight of 
; span is 360 tons, its height being about 100 feet and its 
th at the base about 200 feet. 
‘The two steel-beam supports having been completed, the 
aining 360-ton span was assembled on the ground between 
m. At the top of each support, pulleys were placed, and 
r these, large steel cables were run. One end of each cable 
‘attached to the portion to be raised, and on the other end 
- fastened a steel bucket containing scrap-iron, the weight 
ig about 36 tons. There were eight of these counterweights, 
eh served to reduce the weight to be lifted to about 72 tons. 
‘Four railroad cranes with lengthened beams curved at the 
yer ends were placed so that one occupied each corner of the 
n. These cranes lifted the mass of steel into position, aided 
the counterweights. But before this could be done, the tops 
he supports had to be spread apart so that the center would 
into place unobstructed. Hydraulic jacks placed under a 
cial false-work accomplished this. 
The arch recently erected is the central one of a series of 
‘teen which will support the sheet-steel roof of the bu lding. 
‘h weighs 620 tons complete. The middle one is permanently 
ened to its foundations, the remaining ones being mounted 
rollers. These rollers, operating on tracks which rest on 
erete piling, will permit thermal expansion and contraction 
he huge steel mass in every direction. There will be approxi- 
tely one foot of change in the building length from the lowest 
bable winter temperature at Akron to the highest summer 
i 
But erection of the steel arches is not the only bit of difficult 
k connected with building the world’s largest airship shed. 
paration of the ground, for example, was a considerable 
¢ 
The building site is in a swampy area, through which a small 


stream once ran. This stream was diverted into a large sewer 
placed beneath the building. The marshy ground was removed 
—in some places to a depth of more than 2 feet—and solid 
material was filled in on top of the clay that was underneath.” 


Grading the ground, driving 1,300 concrete piles, and pouring 
much of the concrete base for the arches, door tracks, and dock- 
ing rails was done in the winter, with the temperature below 
freezing most of the time. By heating the concrete before 
pouring, then covering it and keeping it above freezing by oil 
fires beneath the covering, none of the material was frozen. 
We read further: 


‘‘Bedrock is 30 feet below the ground level. The piles, aver- 
aging two dozen beneath each arch leg, were driven to this level. ° 
In all, 12,000 cubie yards of conerete will be required for 
the building, and most of this will be below the ground level. 
A nine-foot concrete tunnel containing electric, water, air, 
steam, and other lines will run from one end of the building to 
the other. 

‘“Concrete work for the structure has been pronounced the 
finest ever used on a major construction job. This is attributed 
to the great care exercised in pouring and in regulation of tem- 
perature while the material set. The concrete masses forming 
the side foundations are tied together by steel and concrete 
girders, and beams running underground, from side to side of 
the dock. This bracing will prevent spreading of the foundations 
under the thrust created by the steel above. 

‘In order to handle airships nearly a fifth of a mile long, a 
large, unobstructed, level space is required. To obtain this, 
many acres of land in the vicinity of the building are being 
brought to grade. For filling, earth from near-by hills is being 
used, the hills being leveled and the swampy areas raised simul- 
taneously. 

‘Visitors to the factory site during the first months of opera- 
tions have noticed numerous little mounds of earth covering 
several acres near the building. This is top soil that is being 
saved for covering the operating area. Turf is considered the 
best surface on which to handle dirigibles, and grass will not 
grow readily in excavated soil. Hence the saving of the fertile 
top layer which will later be spread out. 

‘‘Hxtending through the hangar, and for 1,600 feet beyond 
each end, will be docking rails resting on concrete bases. Over 
these rails will run cable cars which will serve as mobile anchors 
for airships, easing them into and out of the dock. 

‘‘Suech a huge structure as the Zeppelin factory and docks 
suffers a tremendous stress when subjected to varying wind 
pressures. In order to minimize this force, the entire building 
has been designed to present only curved external surfaces. 
In cross-section, the structure is semielliptical. For the first 
27 feet the walls rise vertically, then begin to curve inward. 
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These curved sides are being built to withstand a wind pressure 
five times the maximum figure for ordinary industrial buildings. 
It was found that, when wind of even ordinary velocity blows 
over the building, there is created a vacuum on the lee side. 
If the wind speed is high, steel plates on the building might be 
ripped off if they were not properly fastened, or the building 
might burst from pressure within if the bracing were inadequate. 
Therefore, the strueture was designed so that its members can 
withstand a stress arising from air pressure both inside and 
outside. 

“Tt was necessary to develop a method of opening and closing 
practically the whole of each end within a short period of time. 
To accomplish this, ‘orange-peel’ doors were designed. These 
doors resemble portions of an orange peel, each section repre- 
senting one-eighth of the entire peel. 

‘“Bases of the sections rest on electric street-car trucks run- 
ning on circular tracks. There are ten trucks for each section, 
supporting a weight of 750 tons. Five minutes will be required 
to open or close the doors at either end of the building. 

‘“There are no hinges other than huge steel pins at the apex, 
each 4 feet long and 17 inches in diameter. After such a huge 
mass of steel has been set in motion, it can not be stopt without 
the exertion of a tremendous counterforce. Electro-hydraulie 
brakes accomplish this. 

“Theorange-peel doors 
are designed so that they 
will set up a minimum of 
air disturbance when 
open, closed, or in inter- 
mediate positions. When 
fully opened, they rest 
against the sides of the 
building, producing no 
greater air disturbance 
or offering no greater 


wind resistance than 
when closed. 
“The factory and dock 


will be covered with a 
corrugated sheet steel. A 
material in which the 
corrugations are more 
nearly V-shaped in eross- 
section, insteadofthecon- 
ventional curbed form, 
will be used. No paint 
will be used on the outer 
surface. Instead, a coat- 
ing of asphalt and as- 
bestos, covering each in- 

_ dividual sheet, will be 
employed. This will tend - 
to minimize moisture 
condensation on the interior of the building by providing for 
a gradual change in temperature. 

““The building is constructed so that an unobstructed floor 
area will occupy nearly all of the interior, the remainder being 
taken up by shops and other rooms on either side. The space 
is great enough to house an airship of 10,000,000 cubic feet gas 
capacity—more than twice as large as any now in existence. 
Workmen will reach parts of an airship by means of ‘cat-walks’ 
running from one end of the building to the other, by stairways, 
and other devices.” 


LIE ON YOUR FACE TO PREVENT DEAFNESS—Many 
eases of deafness might be prevented if everybody were trained 
in infaney to sleep on their stomachs instead of their backs or 
their sides, says Dr. George B. McAuliffe, of Cornell University 
Medical College. We read in Dr. E. E. Free’s 
(New York): 


Week’s Science 


“Deafness often results, Dr. McAuliffe explains, from germ 
infections of the middle part of the ear, where are the three small 
bones which carry sounds to the nervous hearing organ of the 
inner ear. Germs seldom get into the middle ear from the out- 
side, for the ear-drum stops them. Their favorite route is from 
the throat through the Eustachian tube, the tube through which 
air can enter or leave the middle ear when one swallows, to make 
the pressure the same on both sides of the ear-drum. When a 
person stands up, Dr. McAuliffe explains, the end of this tube 
in the ear is about an inch higher than the end in the throat. 
Any dust or liquid containing germs tends to move from the 
ear toward the throat instead of in the reverse direction. The 
same is true of a person lying on his face. But to turn over on 
one’s back reverses this safe position, so that the throat end of 


ONE OF THE ARCHES OF THE WORLD’S BIGGEST HANGAR 


This photograph shows the central section being raised to its final position, which it 
has nearly reached. 
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the communicating tube is higher than the ear end. Dangero 
germs from a cold in the throat or nose are then apt to drain in 
the ear and start disease; especially in babies, whose throats a 
smaller, so that the tubes between throat and ear are shorter.” 


AN EYE THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


N “ELECTRIC EYE,” devised some years ago, has 1 
cently received some interesting new applications whi 
are described in The Industrial Bulletin of Arthur - 

Little, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.). This device, we are tol 
responds instantly to slight changes in the intensity of ligh} 
At lectures or expositions the public may be admitted throu: 
a gate in such a manner that each person entering interrupts} 
beam of light. With each interruption a circuit is close 
actuating mechanism that registers the number of persons th| 
have passed through. The writer adds: 


‘‘The same principle may be applied in toll-bridges or vehicul: 
tunnels, or for counting items in mass production in gener 
The electric eye is mc 
accurate and more Se 
sitive than the hum 
eye, is unwearying, a 
responds equally well } 
day or night in any sq 
of weather. 

““There are three t 
of apparatus designed 7 
render such service. T| 
first or photo-resista 
cellis based onthe chan} 
in resistance that the e4 
ment selenium in erysti 
line condition experienc 
when light falls upon | 
Such ecells have many a 
plications, but can n 
be applied in televisic 
because the selenium de 
not respond instantar 
ously to changes in : 
light intensity. The s¢ 
ond type of apparat: 
is a modification of 
vacuum-tube, familiar. 
radio. A thin film | 
metallic potassium — 
sodium is deposited 1) 
the inner surface of 
tube, and a collector is placed in the center of the bu 
facing the coating. When the cell is exposed to a source 
light, the metallic coating emits electrons in much the sai 
manner as the heated filament of an ordinary vacuum-tul 
If the electrons are made to pass through a grid, the’ pri 
ciple of control and amplification is afforded that is used 
radio circuits. Cells of this type require potentials up to abo 
600 volts. 

‘A third type of light-sensitive apparatus is one in which | 
outside source of potential is needed, for a difference of potenti 
is created by exposing one of two plates immersed in a soluti 
to a beam of light. The feeble current (several tenths of 
milliampere) may readily be amplified. One of the surpri 
things about so many recent applications of electricity is 
very small amount of energy that may be needed. An ele 
eye may be actuated by as little as a millionth of a watt. 
crawling up a wall six inches a minute expends energy at abol 
that rate. j 

“Mr. John V. Breisky of the Westinghouse Company, 
demonstration in New York City several months ago in whi 


detector, which released carbon dioxid from a cylinder al 
extinguished the fire instantly. Such a method of’ prote ti 


produce a change of temperature. 

“The electric eye has been applied in the automatic sorting 
cigars into grades according to the color of the wrapper. 
age goods carried under the eye on a moving belt may be ali 
matically rejected if discolored or imperfectly labeled. 
electric eye has been suggested as a protection against th 
altho there are of course other electrical devices depending on! 
vacuum-tube that accomplish the same result. A device maj 


anew 
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Photographs by courtesy ‘of National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


ANCHORING A WIND CABLE 
BRIDGE-BUILDING 5,000 FEET BELOW THE RIM OF THE GRAND CANYON 


talled inside a safe with an electric circuit so delicately bal- 
ed and adjusted that a hand outstretched toward the com- 
ation will ring an alarm or trap the intruder. 

‘The lights in a store may be placed under the control of an 
stric eye, so that they will be switched on and disclose the 
ire interior if a policeman throws his flash-light through the 
nt door. A burglar-alarm may be arranged to be set off if a 
e is opened in such a manner as to interrupt a beam of infra- 
light, invisible to the human eye. In Chicago an electric 
stares across a highway day and night, counting the vehicles 
t pass. Street lights of a city may be automatically switched 
and on at sunrise and sunset, and will even come into action 
cloudy or foggy days. The flow of gas oil to a furnace may be 
santly cut off, if the flame happens to be extinguished, by 
cing the valves under control of an electric eye. Window 
slays may be set in operation if an observer outside the win- 
vy interrupts a beam of light. Some years ago John Hays 
mmond, Jr., developed an electric dog which followed its 
ster about, held in leash by a beam of light. It seems only 
ep to develop one to pursue and set teeth in a prowler.” 


a 


"he cigar-sorter mentioned in the above extract is thus de- 
bed in La Rumeur (Paris) by Charles A. Brouillet, in the 
rse of an article on ‘‘ Intelligent Machines.’”’ He says: 


‘To give an idea of the extraordinary precision of this ma- 
ae—perhaps the most marvelous product of human inge- 
ty—I will describe one of its industrial applications, the only 
yet made, so far as I know. 

‘In a tobacco factory, fine cigars are sorted by color. Those 
he operatives, male and female, who have the greatest skill, 
| whose eyes are most thoroughly trained, are able to recog- 
» seven, or sometimes eight, different tints, corresponding to 
many grades of quality. Here the possibilities of human 
on cease. 

But the electric eye perceives and sorts some thirty different 
Be 
An endless band brings the cigars at random into the field 
jlectric vision. Each perception releases the electromagnet 
‘esponding to tHe degree of luminosity filtered through the 
assium. The magnet in turn actuates a trap into which the 
r falls, on its way to join its companions of the same color. 
ere the human eye is powerless, the machine that sees has 
2eeded. 

Is it necessary to add that the electric eye is not yet prac- 
lly employed in France? 

Beside the machine that sees, the machine that hears, that 
3, that talks, we may expect the discovery, some day, of the 
thine that will think. Has there not been reported a device 
t measures and records thought?” 


SPINNING THE COBWEB OF STEEL 
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READY FOR THE TOURISTS 


BRIDGING THE GRAND CANYON 


HE ABOVE TITLE, which is that of an article 

contributed by Kit McKenzie to the National Parks 

number of American Forests (Washington), requires 
some explanation. The canyon itself is about twenty miles 
across at the top, from rim to rim, and to bridge it would be 
impossible. But the Colorado River flows in a narrow gorge 
hundreds of feet deep, cut into the plateau at the bottom; and it 
is this gorge that has recently been crossed by a narrow suspension 
bridge connecting with the trails on both sides, leading up to the 
rims. Adventure and danger, writes Mr. McKenzie, were the 
warp and the woof of its building; its opening represented a 
triumph of man over nature in the face of appalling obstacles. 
He goes on: 


‘“Years ago, when men first crossed, they swung dizzily through 
the air on a single cable. A swaying suspension bridge was built 
by the National Park Service in 1920, the first span to be thrown 
across the chasm, and the only safe means of transport in a 
stretch of three hundred miles. 

“The need of a new bridge became apparent in 1927. In 
designing it, unusual factors had to be considered. Not the least 
was the difficulty and expense entailed in transporting materials 
from the rim of the canyon to its floor, an air-line distance of 
about four miles, and a drop of nearly 5,000 feet. The construc- 
tion of a cableway was considered, but, after careful study, it 
was decided that a pack-train would be more economical and 
satisfactory. Thus down a narrow, zigzagging defile, seven and 
a half miles in length, sturdy little donkeys packed the bulk of the 
materials and supplies used in the construction of the bridge. 
Three months were required to carry the main part of the load. 

“Use of the pack-train placed a limit upon the size of the 
pieces usedin thebridge, and affected its design. Only pieces ten 
feet or less in length could be transported by the animals. Each 
of the eight main cables weighed over a ton. These were carried 
on the shoulders of forty-two men, mostly Indians, each man 
supporting a weight of about fifty pounds. Drawing up the 
plans and specifications presented peculiar difficulties. The dis- 
tance to be spanned measured 500 feet between supports with an 
allowance of five feet for width, since a narrower bridge would be 
likely to interfere with the passage of a loaded animal and, if the 
bridge were wider, there would be more opportunity for the 
animals to turn around and cause confusion in the line of a pack- 
train. In spite of these limitations, it had to be strong enough to 
carry a string of animals completely covering it. Possible con- 
gestion due to inexperienced riders had to be taken into account, 
so that the structure would hold even ina stampede. It had to be 
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rigid, so that there would be no possibility of a swinging or jarring 
motion that would cause fear on the part of tourists. The bridge 
must remain stanch against transverse wind stresses, and slight 
width made the installation of ordinary floor bracing impossible. 

“The first items of construction were the pits for the main 
eable anchorages and cable supports. On the north end the up- 
stream pit was sunk fourteen feet into solid rose granite; the down- 
stream pit was drilled four feet into the rock. Since the new 
bridge was to be located on the site of the old, but at a slightly 
higher elevation, and the old bridge was to be in uninterrupted 
use during its construction, all excavation work had to proceed 
cautiously for fear of dislodging the old supports. 

“The location of the new eable supports was so near the old 
that open cuts in the rock for passage of the main cables would 
seriously endanger the security of the old bridge. To obviate 
this, small tunnels had to be drilled back to a safe mooring, 
through the solid rock. 

‘“Beeause of the overhanging canyon wall, creating a danger 
from falling rocks, and other factors, a tunnel had been decided 
upon as the safest approach to the bridge from the south. Its 
construction was an achievement in itself. It is 105 feet long, 
ten feet high, and six feet wide. To speed up construction, two 
eight-hour shifts of workmen operated in the tunnel day and 
night, with the work in progress at both ends. 

“The hoisting of the main cables and their adjustment sig- 
naled the beginning of the bridge proper. When these had been 
secured, an engineer and a rigger swung out over them in fragile- 
looking swing seats, called ‘bos’n’ chairs, to measure and mark 
them for the hangar cables. The transoms, each consisting of a 
floor beam and two verticals, were then trundled out onto the 
old bridge and attached to the hangar cables at positions corre- 
sponding to those they were to oecupy in the new structure. 


Then the entire group was hoisted by means of a tackle and _ 


adjusted by a rigger. 

“The heavy floor beams were riveted together and swung 
directly onto the bridge by means of a special cable, or high line, 
strung across the canyon above the new structure. Large and 
unwieldy, these beams were perhaps the most difficult parts of the 
bridge to place. The riggers had to ‘ride the steel’ and make a 
flying connection. As fast as the sections were brought up and 
placed, the floor plates and guard angles were brought onto the 
bridge and bolted into their places. Thén stiffening trusses were 
laid and riveted together in a continuous piece. 

“The next task was to adjust and anchor the cables, designed 
to brace the bridge when swift storm winds ride the canyon. 
Placing the anchorages in the sheer rock lining of the canyon 
was a task both dangerous and difficult. The jack-hammer 
operator who drilled for the guys was lowered by a rope over the 
precipitous wall, and hung in a sling from two ropes, one hundred 
and twenty-five feet below the rim of the canyon, with seventy 
sheer feet of rock below him to the river. 

“Tn building this great bridge across so awesome a chasm not a 
life was lost. Even the patient, plodding pack animals came 
through the ordeal safely. There are one hundred and twenty- 
two tons of steel and other materials in the bridge; not one piece 
was dropt into the river far below.” 


MICE NURSED BY RATS BECOME GIANTS—Gigantic 
mice, developed by allowing baby mice to be nursed by rats, 
have been grown as a result of an experiment recalling H. G. 
Wells's story, ‘‘ The Food of the Gods.’ Dr. A. S. Parkes, work- 
ing at University College, London, is the experimenter who has 
obtained these results. We read in Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington): 


““In previous researches Dr. Parkes had shown that among 
normally suckled mice, members of small litters grew much 
faster than those from large litters. He explained this fact on 
the assumption that the amount of nutrition available was about 
the same for all litters, no matter what their size, so that the 
nutrition available for each young mouse was less the larger the 
litter. In order to test this explanation he attempted successfully 
the experiment of foster-mothering young mice with mother rats. 
‘The maneuver required much eare in selecting docile rats, ete., 
and even when the mice were not eaten, many difficulties arose, 
such as the weight of the rat when lying on the young mice,’ 
explained Dr. Parkes. He was rewarded for his perseverence by 
haying his explanation completely confirmed by the results, for 
size of the litter had no effect on rate or weight increase when the 
mice available had the comparatively unlimited nutrition sup- 
plied by the mother rat’s milk. His rat-suckled mice became of 
comparatively elephantine size. At weaning time they each 
weighed as much as a full-grown mouse; but like humans they 
paid the penalty for their enormous bulk by losing mobility. 
This great increase in size, however, did not cause a correspond- 
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ing inerease in development, he said. ‘The eyes, for instane 
opened at the normal time—thirteen days old, and the animals ¢ 
three weeks old were practically immobile owing to failure of th 
immature frame to cope with a weight almost equal to that ¢ 
the adult animal. .. . Under conditions of unlimited nutrition th 
growth of young mice may proceed to a degree which is bot 
unusual and unhealthy.’”’ 


JUNK AS BIG BUSINESS 


HE “OLD JUNK MAN” may be a joke, but th 

business of dealing in old scrap-iron and steel is now 

vast and important that it amounted in the United State 
alone last year to half a billion dollars, according to Albert Par 
sons Sachs, science editor of the New York World. Says Mj 
Sachs in that paper: 


‘We used to ridicule the junkman and to scoff at his industri 
and social position. That has changed. If he is a large enoug 
junkman, his position corresponds to his wealth. 

“In 1928 about 34,000,000 long tons of scrap-iron and stee 
with a value well in excess of $500,000,000, were consumec 
chiefly in steel-making. The collection, transportation, an 
utilization of secrap-iron and steel have become substanti: 
industries on their own account, with special equipment, larg 
investments, and appropriate methods. 

‘*Part of the serap used is known as ‘home serap,’ because iti 
produced in the steel mills themselves, and never actually enter 
the market. ‘Market scrap’ represents the material handled b 
dealers. Some of it comes from large machine shops, some fror 
the railroads, some from automobile factories, or from buildin 
construction, some is collected in small quantities, which ar 
cleaned and sorted, and it is a very serious and dignified busines} 

‘“The home scrap and market scrap-iron and steel were abou 
equal in quantity in 1928—about 17,000,000 tons. 

‘“Serap-iron and steel used to be considerably cheaper tha’ 
pig-iron, but as the grades have become standardized and th 
use of scrap more customary, the prices have approached eae 
other more closely. For short periods of time scrap of the mor 
desirable ty pes, such as heavy melting steel scrap, has oxcaaay 
pig-iron in price. | 

‘* As the world continues to pile up enormous amounts of ste 
and iron equipment, some of which becomes useless from time t 
time, and must be discarded or replaced, an increasing percentag 
of serap-iron and steel will become available. Pig-iron will 
produced te replace the metal lost by corrosion and wear, a 
to take care of the natural increase in metal requirements, 
scrap and recovered metal will represent an increasing propo 
of the direct replacement. 

“*Steel was formerly produced from pig-iron exclusively. 
iron is a crude iron containing impurities of various kinds. 
steel-making process removes the undesirable impurities. 
obvious that scrap-steel may be a better raw material for st 
than pig-iron, and scrap-iron, if properly cleaned and sorted, i, 
the equal of new metal for certain purposes, and acts as a balanee 
wheel for the pig-iron market. 

‘“‘Much of the scrap is obtained as turnings, strips, and ends 
Many manufacturing plants consider these materials as valuabl 
sources of income and provide machinery for bailing, crushing, an 
packing these products, and arranging to keep them clean 
clean them. 

“The dealers in scrap have extensive aoe such as ovel 
head traveling and locomotive cranes, great mechanical shear 
for cutting steel plate and equipment into proper-sized piece 
torches for cutting other pieces, crushers to smash castings. — 

‘A considerable factor in the value of the scrap is its closene 
to the consuming centers, as freight charges can easily eat 1 
profits. In spite of this there is a considerable import and expo! 
trade in scrap. The imports for 1928 were only about 60,000 
tons, but this is one of the smallest figures in recent years. T 
imports in 1919 were above 180,000 tons. But exports have | eer 
increasing in quantity, and amounted to nearly a quarter-milli 
tons in 1927 and more than half a million tons in 1928. 

“The serap business is fundamentally a highly respectab 
business because it tends to conserve natural resources, prevél 
waste, and stabilize markets. If an equivalent utilization | 
serap could be accomplished in other industries, the pap 
industry, for example, it would be of tremendous benefit to eve 
person in the country. 

“In the case mentioned waste would be recovered, fore: 
saved, and the industry stabilized. When technical advan 
have proceeded far enough to make old paper a useful raw ma 
rial comparable in value to new stock, we may expect a s imil 
change to occur in the paper industry as in the iron and ste 
industry—namely, the increasing use of recovered materials é 
proportionally less new materials.”’ 
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TODAY ... 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 
THE TIDE 
IS ‘TURNING 
TO BUICK 


i a ee ee 


T was the immortal Stevenson who said, ‘“The best 
reward for having wrought well is to have more to do.”’ 


The men and women of America have bestowed that reward upon 
Buick in overwhelming measure by ordering more and more Buicks 
year after year throughout a quarter of a century. 


And just as Buick craftsmen have created their greatest motor car in 


Buick for 1930, so the motoring public is paying its highest tribute to 
this new Buick model. 


Buick owners have long re-purchased Buicks in greater volume than 
the total demand for any other finecar. But today they are re-purchasing 
Buicks with keener eagerness than ever before. 


Thousands of motorists have turned each year from other cars to 
Buick. But today the swing to Buick is more pronounced and 
widespread than in any previous year. 

These two groups combined have long purchased more than twice as 
many Buicks as any other car priced above $1200. But today they are 
awarding Buick a stronger vote of preference than at any time in 
the past. 

The motorists of America have studied the new Buick—compared it 
—and made up their minds that Buick 
has wrought well. And so they are calling 
upon Buick for a still higher percentage 
of America’s quality automobiles. 


Today more than ever before the demand 
for Buick surpasses the demand for any 
other fine car. Today more than ever 
before the tide is turning to Buick. 

Piro MOTOR: “COMPANY, FLINT,  “MIGHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
Corporation 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


Canadian Factories 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


LIFE’S UPS AND DOWNS ON A GLOBE-GIRDLING ZEP 


tive peasants dwelling in their villages of clustered huts 

in desolate Siberia. At the sight of the terrifying monster 
soaring overhead they fled in chattering fear—some to their 
homes or the forests to hide for protection, some to their little 
churches to pray for deliverance from what must have seemed 
to them a bloodthirsty dragon approaching from the air. Their 
hysterical fear is not to be wondered at. They knew no modes 
of transportation save their own legs, Siberian ponies, crude 
boats. They had never, we are assured, heard of or seen such 
ordinary things as railroad trains and automobiles. As for the 
gigantic dirigible which 
now passed with a men- 
acing drone over their 
poor settlements, they 
could not have dreamed 
of the possibility of such 
a thing. The aerial mon- 
ster that these peasants 
heard roaring in the dis- 
tance, saw appear in the 
west and disappear in 
the east, was the Graf 
Zeppelin, Germany’s 
huge dirigible air liner, 
on its round-the-world 


Pr SWEPT OVER THE ILLITERATE and primi- 


voyage, which was dis- 
cust in our Topies of the 
Day last week. The 
fright and flight of the 
Siberians are described 
by three passengers on 
the Graf—Lady Drum- 
mond-Hay, Capt. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, and Karl 
H. Von Wiegand—in 
articles copyrighted by 
King Features Syndicate, and appearing in the New York 
American and other Hearst papers. The peasants had never 
heard of the exploits of the great airship, which has completed 
the circuit of the globe in the record-breaking time of twenty-one 
days. Surely this, as Rupert Hughes suggests in an article for 
Universal Service, would make Magellan, the globe’s first cireum- 
navigator, open his eyes in wonder. Everywhere the Zeppelin 
was seen it created a sensation, but nowhere more than in dreary 
Siberia. Says Lady Drummond-Hay in one of her copyrighted 
articles, written on the airship: 

We are all realizing and taking full advantage of the ex- 
traordinary privilege which has been given us to see Russia 
from one end to the other as no mortal eyes have ever done 
before. But we can not forget the cold. I have my feet in 
fur-lined arctics. All of the passengers have quit indulging in 
games and recreation, and all have turned to taking notes, 
making observations, and studying technical manuals. 

Forest fires, unknown of except by peasants 1n the bleak 
Siberian wastes. Huddled villagers fearing the wrath of the 
Divine as this unthought-of, unimagined, unconceived Viking 
of the Air throbs its steady way through the vacant skies. 

Below us these poor, ignorant, almost tribal towns gathered 
their broods about the churches as we sped by above. They 
eringed as the Graf’s giant shadow overtook their open hiding- 
places—for them it was an ominous appearance out of the 
sky of a silver, thrumming wraith, awesome and_ terrify- 
ing in its speed and deep-throated mumbling by day—and 
as celestial and nebulous as another world illumined, by night. 


Photograph copyright by International Newsreel 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 


WELL, HERE’S THE LAD WHO KNOWS 


Chef Mainz, in the Graf Zeppelin’s kitchen, dishing up some goody—may we surmise, 
caviar?—while the admiring cabin-boy does his stuff with a dish-towel. 


In connection with such a flight as this, there is always a 
certain amount of statistical information that makes the pic- 
turesque parts more understandable. So here, for one thing, is 
the log of the flight, prepared by the Associated Press on 
Eastern daylight time: . 


Thursday, August 8. 
12:40 A. M.—Left Lakehurst, New Jersey, for Friedrichshafen. 


Saturday, August 10. 


8:03 A. M.—Landed at Friedrichshafen, completing trip’ of 
4,200 miles in 55 hours 23 minutes. 


Wednesday, August 14. 


11:35 P. M.—Left Fried- 
richshafen for Tokyo. 


Monday, August 19. 


5:25 A.M,—Arrived over 
Tokyo and landed at 
Kasumigaura Airport 
two hours later, com- 
pleting 6,880 miles in 
101 hours 50 minutes. 


Friday, August 28. 
2:13 A. M.—Left Kasu- 


migaura for Los An- 
geles. 


. Monday, August 26. 


9:35 A. M.—Moored at 
Municipal Airport, 
Los Angeles, after 
covering 6,880 miles 
in 79 hours 22 min- 
utes in the first non- 
stop flight across the 
Pacific. 


Tuesday, August 27. 


4:15A.M.—Left Los An- 
geles for Lakehurst. 

7:51 A. M.—Over Mexi- 
eali, Mexico. 


8:43 A. M.—Over Yuma, Arizona. 
1:29 P. M.—Circled over Tueson, Arizona. 
8:13 P. M.—Passed El Paso, Texas. 
9:40 P. M.—Passed over Fabens, Texas. 
Wednesday, August 28 
1:55 A. M.—Passed over Levelland, Texas. 
5:45 A. M.—Passed over Ponea City, Oklahoma. 
8:25 A. M.—Passed over Independence, Kansas. 
10:00 A. M.—Passed over Chanute, Kansas. 
11:39 A. M.—Passed over Kansas City. 
6:25 P. M.—Passed over Chicago. 
10:40 P. M.—Passed over Detroit. 
Thursday, August 29 
12:13 A, M.—Passed over Cleveland. 
12:57 A. M.—Passed over Akron, Ohio. 
1:56 A. M.—Passed over Neweastle, Pennsylvania. 
4:06 A. M.—Passed over Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 
7:02 A. M.—Reached New York. 
8:13 A. M.—Landed at Lakehurst. 


Fine weather favored the Graf most of the way, altho, as we 
shall see later, the voyagers had a bad five minutes over the 
Pacific. But it was not until the dirigible had crossed two 
oceans and two continents in safety and was back over the United * 
States, on the way from Los Angeles to Lakehurst, that the 
worst weather was encountered. It is deseribed thus by Mr. 
Von Wiegand: 
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What Price-Class ? 


_ The important thing to consider in purchasing 
a cat is the cost of ownimg—not the cost of buying 


Unfortunately people have grouped cars into 
“‘price-classes.”” There is the “$1000 price- 
class,” the “$1500 price-class,” the “$2000 


ptice-class,” and so on. 


This informal classification is misleading. 
It lays entirely too much emphasis on the 
relatively unimportant first cost of any car and 
none on the very important cost of owner- 
ship and use. Hence people delude them- 
selves as to how good a car they can afford 


_ to own. 


Paying for a Packard 
Without Owning One! 


Here is a carefully considered statement which 
may astonish you: If you have been in the 
habit of paying ten or twelve hundred dollars 
or more for your motor cars, then you can 
easily afforda Packard Eight! In fact, you are very 
likely paying for a Packard without owning one! 


It can be demonstrated to you that you may 
own and drive a Packard Standard Eight at 
no greater cost, ovet a period of four or five 
years, than the expense of owning your present 


“‘price-class”’ car. 


Most of the items of cost in operating a car 


are the same as between a Packard Eight and 


ASK Abele, MAN 


any car down to half the cost of a Packard. 
And if you will use even 4a/f the mileage we 
build into your Packard your depreciation 
charge will be so low that she saving will 


completely offset the original cost difference. 


The Packard Eight 
Has No Price-Class 


The Packard Eight is not in a “‘price-class.” 
We build it as well as a motor car can be 
built. We build it to last—and we price it 
fairly. Then we protect the investment of 
our owners. No radical changes have depre- 
ciated Packard cars from year to year. Our 
ownets keep their Packards—and enjoy keep- 
ing them—nearly twice as long as they have 
been in the habit of keeping their ‘‘price- 
class’’ cars. And in doing so they drive 


Packard Eights at no extra charge! 


If you want a Packard Eight—buy one! You 
may buy it out of income—and there is no 
better investment. Remember you are very 
probably paying for a Packard no matter 
what car costing over $1000 you may be 
driving. Packard dealers everywhere have 


the facts and will gladly give them to you. 


You can afford a Packard. 


WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROUT 


~ - v 


MICHIGAN 
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Over California, over 
Arizona, over New Mexico, 
over Texas—on and on 
we go, plowing our way 
through winds that fight 
us at thirty miles an hour. 
We are held to a slow 
forty -five- mile - an - hour 
gait. We run into violent 
gusts that rock and shake 
us. 

Every now and then the 
Zeppelin takes a header 
until it seems we must 
touch the earth, but then 
the head wind seoops us 
up again, and our five roar- 
ing motors take us up to 
4,800 feet. 

Fierce gusts shrieked and 
tore and clawed at the 
noble airship as it bueked 
into the strong head winds 
and turbulent swirls for 
which this region is known. 

For the first time in the 
many flights I have made 
I saw two or three passen- 
gers ‘‘near air-sick,’’ but 
not quite. We have no 
racks on the tables, but 
at luncheon we had to 
watch that porcelain did 
not slide off. 

This trip over the great 
Southwest has been the 
roughest of our whole 
world cruise. We are tired 
of jumping up and down 
like a kite in a gusty 
breeze. 


After leaving Lake- 
hurst, the Gref made 
Friedrichshafen, her home 
port, in short order. There 
eame a stop for overhaul- 
ing, refueling, and pro- 
visioning. Also there were 
the festivities attending 
the preparations—such strenuous festivities that some of the 
passengers, officers, and crew vowed they’d be glad to be in 
the air once more so that they could get some sleep. There 
were farewell visits to be made by those who lived 
and because of the 


International Newsreel photograph 


LEFT. BEHIND, AFTER ALL 


Miss Haneko Kitamura, a Japanese 
writer, who moved heaven and earth 


to be taken to Tokyo, but was 


barred at the last moment. 


in or near Friedrichshafen; 
‘““No Smoking’’ rule on board, smokers took care 
to get ahead on their tobacco consumption. The day 
before the Friedrichshafen-Tokyo hop was en- 
livened, Mr. Von Wiegand tells us in one of his arti- 
cles, by the tenacious, almost desperate, fight by 
Haneko Kitamura, a Japanese girl, who was deter- 
mined to get aboard the Graf. She is a reporter, 
and wanted to make the trip for professional rea- 


sons, we learn as we read on: 


The agency through which the Zeppelin Company 
sells its tickets had accepted a deposit from this 
Japanese woman journalist on contract to transport 
her to Tokyo on the airship, overlooking the fact 
that Commander Eeckener is not free in the matter 
of taking newspaper representatives on the flight, 
owing to contracts entered into with newspapers in 
Japan and elsewhere. 

The little Japanese maid, with irresistible gentle- 
ness of manner but with a steel-like determination, 
mobilized every possible pressure, including the 
Japanese Embassy at Berlin. 

It was impossible not to admire her determination 
against all odds. Mademoiselle Kitamura, who 
weighs searcely eighty pounds, when told all the 
cabins were full, always answered: 

‘ll sleep in a chair in the corridor in the interior 
of the ship. I'll sleep anywhere; just let me go!”’ 


With tears in her eyes and a voice so soft and gentle one 
had to concentrate all attention to hear her broken English, she 
pleaded with Dr. Eckener, Captains Lehmann and Schiller, and 
me, and begged Lady Hay to intercede, until we all yielded to her 
wish. She was told she could go, and she at once became the 
happiest Japanese girl in the world. 


At that, further complications arose, personified by the 
“representatives of the Japanese groups of newspapers to whom 
Dr. Eckener sold the news rights for Japan.’’ They “‘reopened 
the fight with the same determination that characterized the 
daughter of the Samurai.’’ Continuing the account: 


There were threats of lawsuits and threats of withdrawal 
from the contracts, and the danger of bad press feeling in Japan. 
It was now Japan divided against itself. 

Dr. Eckener and Captain Lehmann tore their hair in per- 
plexity. Every sporting instinct was for little Haneko Kita- 
mura. Lady Hay, who at first was not enthusiastic about a 
feminine rival on board, altho she had no right of protest, went 
completely over to the side of Mademoiselle Kitamura in the 
all-male fight against the Japanese girl, and going to the Zeppelin 
office, pleaded with Lehmann: 

‘“As a woman, I ask you to be kind to a woman. This fight 
as it is waged against Mademoiselle Kitamura is cruelly unfair, 
and I am indignant, tho I know nothing about the legal side and 
the contracts which have been entered into, which supposedly 
exclude further participation in the flight.’ 

Commander Fushiyoshi, the Japanese naval representative, 
had gallantly taken a stand for Mademoiselle Kitamura. Dr. 
Eckener was giving a luncheon to naval and government repre- 
sentatives who were going on the flight, and this was in danger of 
getting cold because the gallant old commodore could not make up 
his mind what to do. Asa last resort, the Japanese Embassy 
in Berlin was appealed to by long-distance telephone. 

Diplomacy decided. The little Japanese maid had lost her 
splendid fight. 

The 6,880-mile hop to the Japanese capital, made in only a 
little more than four days, was not without its thrills. The 
usual stowaway—seemingly, now, an indispensable adjunct to 
a distance flight—was found. But this time the non-paying 
passenger was a cat which was enthusiastically adopted by the 
entire party. The short time required to reach Tokyo by air, 
as compared with the time required by rail, caused Mr. Von 
Wiegand to write, introducing us, at the same time, to members 
of the party: 


The Jast time I made the Berlin-Tokyo trip, by railroad, it 
took seventeen days. The Graf left New York on August 8, 
rested four days in Friedrichshafen, and we are here now by 
the 19th. We took off from Friedrichshafen Thursday morn- 
ing, blazed a new air-line trail across two continents, and dropt 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE GREAT BIG CHIEF AND THE ONLY WOMAN ON BOARD 


Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the Graf, has a téte-a-téte with Lady Drummond- 
Hay in the dining-saloon—and who should pop in but a photographer with a 


loaded camera! Life in a Zeppelin is so full of surprizes! 


(Continued from page 42) 
of the sky at Kasumigaura the following Monday. Behind 
ie the Atlantic and two continents—Europe and Asia. 
‘ommodore Dr. Hugo Eckener and the Graf Zeppelin have 
ublished a record from Europe to Asia on the second lap of 
| Hearst-Zeppelin round-world pioneer flight. 
yr. Eckener with the giant airship already has brought 
erica to Europe within two and a quarter days, and has now 
ught Europe within less than five days of the Far East. 
re, it is the second brilliant achievement in the flight that 

write high in aerial history the names of Dr. Kiekener, 
yt. Ernest A. Lehmann, Captain Flem- 
Captain von Schiller, Chief Engineer 
le, Navigators Pruss, Ladwig, and 
umt, Chief Helmsman Knut Eckener, 
the others of the crew. 
'wenty passengers—one an _ intrepid 
nan, Lady Drummond-Hay, England’s 
ytest Woman air traveler—we have a 
ifiable feeling of pride that we partici- 
ed in this epoch-making flight. The 
age was so fascinating and interesting 
didn’t wish to sleep—in fact, one 
vt sleep much. 
very minute had its own peculiar 
rest. Not one moment of the entire 
was any one nervous, except, perhaps, 
ing the spectacular dash over a 6,000- 
; mountain range which separated us 
a the Sea of Okhotsk. 
‘hen, for the first time, I heard the word 
nger.”’ 
eneath us, with a wide horizon on 
er side, unrolled a broad, ever-changing 
orama of more than 6,000 miles from 
many to Japan, such as no man or 
nan before has seen as we did in 
ely more than four days. I wonder 
ny one living has seen as much of re- 
6 Russia and unknown Siberia as we. 
Ve passed over miles of forest, and had 
first deep look into the mysteries of 
thern Asia. We saw oceans of forests 
across the edge of the coldest region of 
world. We passed within 170 miles 
the Arctic Circle, and glimpsed the 
ible emptiness of Siberia. 


here they had a storm sufficient to engross them in the play 
1 the elements. Fantastically came the thrill ‘‘as we dashed 
sugh the storm over mountains, which some of the passen- 
, at least, will never forget,’’ says the correspondent as he 
seeds: 


‘e traveled in great comfort, except for the cold, which no 
seemed to mind, for were we not romantically adventuring 
the unknown? We felt like explorers. 

ie Hubert Wilkins was seldom away from his seat on the 

tow ledge, where he gazed out with note-book in hand. In 

‘storm, and again in the mountains, Lady Drummond-Hay 

ved the true daughter of England. The passengers agreed 
the world’s womanhood could have no finer representative 

‘nis pioneering flight of the Graf. Just as on the first trans- 

ntic flight, when she was merriest at the height of the storm 
erippled the Graf, so on this truly thrilling dash over the 

‘ntains she stept out of her usual reserve with poise and 

sant vivacity, refusing to admit danger. 

smmander C. E. Rosendahl and Lieut. Jack C. Richardson, 

‘Tnited States Naval observers, missed nothing. Commander 

ryoshi, of the Japanese Navy, was ever silent, seldom asking 

‘tions, but always alertly observant in the navigation room. 


onality, and he was a general favorite aboard. 

achim Rickard had all his schoolboy thrills renewed. On 
whole, it was the most congenial crowd of passengers that 
ve ever seen in all my Graf flights. 

ae weather was extraordinarily favorable until last night 
rust 18), over the Tartary Straits between Saghalien Island, 
mainland, and Japan, Here we encountered dirty squalls, 
ds, and rain. : 

ter the roughest night of the entire trip, we crossed the 
ow neck of Hokkaido Island at Vulean Bay, and went down 
Pacific side of the Island of Nippon. 

e ran into dirty weather, but had comparatively smooth 
». Dr. Eckener fully succeeded in heading the Graf into 


hae 


sail of the typhoon we chased last night, and which pulled 


International Newsreel copyright 


THIS BEATS THE WORLD’S ROOF: 
IT’S THE ZEP’S ROOF! 


One of the crew has climbed up through a 
hatchway. The photographer catches him 
from another hatchway, and here you are! 


am B. Leeds, the American multimillionaire, is a pleasant. 
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us along at great speed for a while. But that tail threshed 
about a lot, giving us the worst shaking we have had. 

The passengers, with the exception of Leeds, Wilkins, and I. 
slept through it all. A torrential downpour of rain fell at inter- 
vals, and to get out of the turbulence, Captain von Schiller, 
who had the bridge, went up to 5,200 feet, where it was icy cold. 

Dr. Eckener, to the amazement of Commander Rosendahl and 
Lieutenant Richardson, deliberately chased the typhoon to get the 
pulling winds. He succeeded in catching up with it before mid- 
night, which carried us along from then on in the typhoon’s tail. 

Task you if that isn’t daring? 

Commander Rosendahl, Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson, and Commander Fujiyoshi exprest 
amazement at the quick time'of the flight, 
and rewarded Dr. Eekener with unstinted 
admiration for his ability as a commander. 


Lady Drummond-Hay described the 
manner of living during this part of the 
flight thus: 


I get up at three or four o’clock for break- 
fast about seven, at which hour the clock 
may be advanced two hours, so it is ten or 
more when we really get down to ‘‘work.’”’ 

The meals, tho excellent and regular, do 
take considerably longer to serve than on 
land, so the meal-times extend themselves 
to conversations. 

Before lunch is finished, black clouds 
loom, and the Zeppelin dashes through a 
storm area, shaken a little, and emerges 
in the sunlight again. No one took notice; 
even Captain Lehmann, who was playing 
an accordion solo, did not go to the win- 
dows. Captain Lehmann is a fine musi- 
cian. His playing is expressive of sensi- 
tive emotion which he never otherwise 
betrays. 

Every one aboard was imprest greatly, 
and all displayed emotion, at the appear- 
ance of a halo around the Zeppelin, and 
also three distinct rainbows encircling the 
airship in the storm area. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the effect of these ap- 
parently divine demonstrations on our 
band of adventurers, no matter how ex- 
perienced, scientific, mechanical, or seasoned we be. 

About lunch time on Sunday (August 18), we had about the 
only thrill of the whole wonderful and successful trip. The Sta- 
nowj Mountains, charted 3,400 feet, turned out to be really over 
6,000 feet, which was something Commander Eeckener did not 
expect. Flying 600 or 700 feet lower than the high peak between 
the mountains, the Graf Zeppelin rocked and ‘‘bumped”’ until 
it seemed that we were almost certain to hit one of those rug- 
ged, barren clefts. The passengers seemed to be getting anxious, 
and the strain left their faces only when we sighted the Okhotsk 
Sea. 


Sir Hubert Wilkins is an explorer, and wrote what he saw and 
felt more from his professional standpoint. Of Siberia he says: 


The whole country seemed swampy. All roads and tracks 
were corduroyed in wood, but we did not realize until later what 
lake swamps could really be. For hundreds of miles there was no 
sign of habitation, yet stacks of grass were evidence that some one 
lived there. 

The third day was Saturday. We never expect to see a more 
mysterious scene than that which the third day disclosed. The 
moonlight had hidden hideousness. One dim light twinkling 
in the darkness suggested possible habitation, but the conditions 
seen in the daylight could be conceived only in hallucinations. 

Thousands of square miles of swamp lands, furrowed east and 
west with ridges of higher vegetation, were separated into sec- 
tions by narrow lanes of high ground, timber covered. 

As we passed from almost a total swamp to dwarfed pine 
ridges, I saw lines of trees prostrate, uprooted by the south wind. 

At about longitude 84, latitude 61, we came into a slightly 
hilly country, thickly covered with young forest growth. Slug- 
gish rivers meandered southward, more crooked than I ever 
imagined possible. Trails wide enough for horses frequently 
were seen, but only one camp, with two teepees and a few horses, 
was seen in 700 miles of travel. 


Passing over one village, Sir Hubert witnessed the bolting 


of a horse attached to a water barrel on wheels. It knocked 
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..1n a cigarette its 


foIE 


MAN once had four reasons for not 

buying a certain article. The first 

reason waS no money—so the other rea- 
sons didn’t matter. 


e e e 
Likewise, azy two reasons will do in 
choosing a cigarette, if taste is one! 


e e e 


*In other words, taste is what really 
counts—and taste certainly comes first in 
Chesterfield. Every tobacco type, every 
tobacco quality, is chosen for the fas¢e it 
can add... Turkish for aroma, Virginia 
for satisfying character and mildness, 
Burley for ‘‘rounding out’’ the blend. 


e ° 


The tobaccos in Chesterfield are not 
only blended, but ‘‘cross-blended.’’ This 
extra step, developed by our own scien- 
tists, produces a natural flavor and aroma 
in Chesterfield, with a freedom from 
irritation and harshness, that ordinary 
blending cannot approach. 


Good taste—could any /en other reasons 
equal that? 


TASTE above everything 


ield 


. . not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


MILD...and yet 
THEY SATISFY 
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down a veranda post, and halted when the barrel cart capsized. 
But the crowd only stared at the airship. Then comes a quick 
transition from the unloveliness of Siberia to Tokyo in the 
land of flowers, where shouts of ‘‘Banzai!”’ fairly rocked the 
earth as the Graf landed, and where the voyagers were royally 


Photograph telephoned by A. T. & T. From International Newsreel 


HELLO, AMERICA! 


Any one familiar with the contour of California’s coast at the entrance of San Francisco Bay would rec- 
Note the airplanes flying below. 


ognize its character in the above photograph. 


entertained at a series of teas, dinners, and receptions, inelud- 


ing a tea given by the ‘Son of Heaven” himself. How Japan 


received the Graf is described by Hugh Byas in a wireless 
from Tokyo to the New York Times: 


The city had been in constant wireless contact with the ship 
since morning, and newspaper extras had informed the populace 
when to expect her. Three blasts from the city’s time siren an- 
nounced that she was in sight, and presently every roof and open 
space was crowded with sightseers. Traffic came to a spontane- 
ous halt as virtually, the whole population rushed out to weleome 
the airship. 

The dirigible swung slowly across the city at reduced speed, 
so low that her name was easily read and the figures of passengers 
discerned at the cabin windows. 

Residents of Tokyo were greatly excited. The men waved 
their hats, shouted *‘Banzai!’’ and many wept with emotion at 
the sight of this strange and graceful form with its human cargo 
in the sky. 

The ship crossed the center of the city and followed the curve 
of the bay to Yokohama, where a mail steamer had delayed its 
departure to let its passengers see her; then the air liner recrossed 
Tokyo and proceeded to the Kasumigaura Airport, where she 
docked. 

The Zeppelin’s return to Kasumigaura was dramatic. She 
suddenly appeared directly above the hangar, made a wide circle, 
then descended with the steadiness of an elevator. The naval 
ground crew handled the mooring ropes skilfully, and everything 
went smoothly, altho the spectators broke through the barriers 
as the ship was entering its shed. No damage was done. 

The Germans were shouting ‘‘Hoch!” the Japanese were 
yelling “‘Banzai!”’ the passengers waving flags, and everybody 
was in a state of hilarious excitement. 

After an official reception the officers and passengers went to 
Tokyo in a special train, to spend the night at the Imperial Hotel. 
In private messages during the day, they described desires the 
voyage had engendered. Lady Drummond-Hay said her greatest 
desire was for a bath, most of the men wanted smokes, and Dr. 
Eekener said all he wished for was a long, quiet sleep. 


Further details of the celebration are furnished by the Asso- 


ciated Press: 


A light summer haze made for poor visibility when the Zep- 
pelin was sighted, but Japanese airplanes took off, and in a few 


GLAD TO SEE YOU’VE GOT THE GOLDEN GATE OPEN! 


minutes were darting and dancing as if in joy at the arrival « 
the envoy from another continent. Circling in recognition | 
the weleome, the ship sailed on toward Tokyo to receive tl 
“Banzais’’ of the densely populated city. 

Everybody, from high officials to lowly coolies pulling burder 
through narrow, twisting streets, turned eyes to greet the strang 
in the sky. The Zeppelin’s arr 
val provided a spectacle nevi 
before witnessed in the Orient. NN 
airship of her size ever  befo) 
cruised the skies of the Empire | 
the Rising Sun. 

During the formal reception ¢ 
the airport when Dr. Ecken 
landed, he and Admiral 'Takarab 
Minister of the Navy, had difi 
culty exchanging felicitations bi 
cause of the excitement of tk 
cheering crowds. Cordons of pi 
lice and troops were broken ri 
peatedly by masses eager to get 
near view of the ship and the pe 
sons who came on her. Imm 
diately the ceremonial fare 
Japanaccorded to honored visitoi 
was provided, consisting of drie 
chestnuts, dried cuttlefish, an 
saki, the national drink, fermente 
from rice. 

A geisha dinner, another fet 
ture of Japanese life, at whie 
geisha girls danced and _ san 
classic and modern songs of tk 
country, was then given for tk 
officers and crew by the comma 
dant of the airport. Before th 
passengers were entrained f¢ 
Tokyo, engineers were busy on tk 
airship’s motors, and others bega 
the replenishment of her stores i 
preparation for the transpacific flight. 


But, as has already been suggested, the trip was not all bee 
and skittles—or teas and dinners. After the dirigible had le 
Kasumigaura airfield for Los Angeles and the first non-sto 
flight across the Pacific, she caught up with a storm that ha 
already delayed her departure from Japan. Mr. Von Wiegan 
tells us in one of his copyrighted articles from on board th 


J 
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AIR OFFICERS ON DUTY IN THE CONTROL CABIN 
The one at the left is the Commander’s son, Knut Eckener. 


& 


TT sounds incredible until you know 
the facts as they know them in 
San Francisco. 


Aside from his deadly ability at 
golf, he possessed a natural charm 
that made him most engaging to both 
men and women. Yet no one was 
willing to propose him for club mem- 
bership, for he had one fault that 
‘simply could not be excused: He, 
himself, didn’t realize what it. was— 
and no one had the courage to tell him: 


Only those blind to facts assume 
‘they never have halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). Actually 1 out of 3 offends, 


The Litera 


SHOOTS 2 76... but can’t get in a dub 


occasionally or habitually, © sur- 
veys show. This is due to the fact 
that everyday conditions such as 
pyorrhea, defective teeth, fermenting 
food particles between teeth, and 
minor infections of the nose and throat 
cause it. 


Why offend others, when you can 
keep your breath beyond suspicion by 
using full strength Listerine three 
times a day, as a mouth wash? 


Being an active germicide,* it at- 
tacks the cause of odors and then, 
being a powerful deodorant, destroys 
the odors themselves. Keep a bottle 
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That glycerine film! Makes shaving 
painless and cool. Try Listerine 


Shaving Cream. 


handy wherever you are. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
UL SaaS 


*Though safe and healing in action, 
full strength Listerine kills the vir- 
ulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
germs in 15 seconds; also the Ba- 
cillus Typhosus germs—200,000,- 
000 of them—within the same period. 
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THE-SAFE AN-TISEP- EEG 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


ONS THE CUN ACR D 
SUPER-CRUISING STEAMER 


FRANCONIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
JANUARY 11 NEXT 


‘ 3 
Soe 


Street Scene in Singapore 


The Real Flavor 
of the East 


You have heard much of British 
Malaya. How lighthearted you'll 
feel in this land colorful as a 
bouquet of spring flowers, and 
brilliant in a southern sea ruffled 
by shoals of flying fish and stately 
frigate-birds . . . in this land where 
human nature has no veneer and 
the glitter of Oriental trappings 
vies with modern industry. You ll 
find the real flavor of the East in 
Penang, Malacca and Singapore 
... just part of this living pageant 
of the East. 


A complete world panorama in 
138 glorious, pleasure-packed days; 
a prodigious itinerary presenting 
a route of endless interest, includ- 
ing ports never before visited by 
any World Cruise...Amoy, 
Malacca, Pasuruan, Surabaya. 
Perfection of detail for comfort, 
luxury and pleasure on land and 
sea made possible by the combin- 
ing of two such world-famed travel 
exponents with their 177 years of 
experience. 


Literature and full information from 
your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Zeppelin that “it was short and sharp, 
intense and dramatic.’’ Reading on: 


We were caught in an up-rushing current 
of tremendous foree, and the Graf was car- 
ried up more than 300 feet in a few seconds. 
Then it plunged downward like a rock. 

Wittemann’s skilful handling of the ele- 
vator wheel quickly had the ship at an 
even keel, at 900 feet above the turbulent 
Pacific, while the glare of lightning was our 
footlight in this great drama of aerial 
achievement. 

The Graf bucked like a bronco jumping 
stiff-legged, or trying to jump, over a 
mountain. It all came quickly. Half of 
the passengers had no idea what was going 
on, and two of them slept through it all. 

Commander Rosendahl and Lieutenant 
Richardson, with William B. Leeds and a 
few others, were hanging out of the win- 
dows watching the play of the elements, it 
being the first time that the big German 
airship ever encountered real lightning. 

The Japanese naval and army observers, 
Kusaka and Shibata, sat as unemotional as 
statues, while Shirai, the Japanese corre- 
spondent, who yesterday frankly admitted 
he was ‘‘seared to death,’ did not reveal 
the slightest emotion. 

Lady Drummond-Hay came from her 
eabin, her eyes sparkling, and with color in 
her cheeks that is rarely seen except when 
danger is present. 

Commander Eekener came from the 
bridge into the dining-room, and seemed to 
be feeling in good spirits as he announced: 

‘““We have broken through. The worst 
is Over.” 

The battle of the air lasted scarcely five 
minutes. The Graf settled down to a level 
keel as if content with its victory. Dr. 
Eekener had gone twenty miles off his 
course, thus cutting through the edge of 
the storm. 


Finally the long air trip was over. A 
new record—21 days, 7 hours, 34 seconds 
—had been set for traveling around the 
world. Early in the morning the great 
silvery bag nosed its way over New York 
on its way to Lakehurst. The greeting was 
not quite as noisy as usual, for much of 
the city was still asleep. Indeed, the roar 
of the Graf’s motors and the blowing of 
such whistles as did weleome the returned 
voyagers served as an alarm elock for 
many. Out at Lakehurst a crowd esti- 
mated at 5,000 waited to weleome the 
party. Reading on in The Sun: 


The passengers talked of crossing above 
the Atlantic Ocean three weeks before as if 
it were ancient history, of seeing the roofs 
and chimney-pots of Paris early one morn- 
ing, of dropping small bags in Berlin, of 
bird’s-eye little villages in Russia and 
the vast wilderness of Siberia, of getting 
their fill of the monotonous thousands of 
miles of their three-day flight over the 
Pacific, of their running away from a 
typhoon, of drinking sake in Tokyo, and 
tanking with fresh water in Los Angeles, 
of eating food from New York while 
gazing on the strangeness of the Siberian 
steppes, of taking on ‘‘Blau” gas in Ger- 
many and pyrofax from West Virginia in 
Japan, of the beauties of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the dangers of the wind-storms 


J wish to thank all who have helped me, and 


.tabulated form, here are the important 


of the Southwest and of the terrible mo- 
ment of suspense when, through a mis- 
calculation, the tail of the great airship 
scraped high-tension wires on the de- 
parture from Los Angeles. 

“Gott sei dank” (‘Thank God’’), said 
Dr. Hugo Eckener as he stept from the 
great airship to the floor of the hangar—a 
step which made final his personal cireum- 
navigation of the world and marked the 
successful realization of a dream which he 
has cherished for years. A supernavigator 
of the air, he came to earth to a flood of 
congratulations. 


When the Graf Zeppelin returned to its 
home base at Friedrichshafen its commander 
was not on board, we learn, reading on: 


Dr. Eckener announced on landing at 
Lakehurst that he would remain in the 
United States on business for about twelve 
days, and Capt. Ernest Lehmann, second 
in command, would take the ship home. 

Asked if he intended to retire and make 
the world tour his last flight, Dr. Eckener 
said: 2 

“Nein, nein. I have no intention of 
quitting.” 

When asked what he thought of the trip, 

Dr. Eckener said: | 

“T must leave to your judgment the 
success of the trip, for, you see, [am an 
interested party, and my opinion might — 
be considered as biased. JI think I can 
honestly say that this first cireumnavi- 
gating of the world by a lighter-than-air 
eraft was without mishap. 

‘“Here we are, every one of us, safe and 
sound, and the ship without material 
damage. The troubles we had in Tokyo 
and Los Angeles proved to be of no great 
consequence.” 

In a little address of thanks to the 
American people and Government, Dr. 
Eckener said: 

“This is a very happy time for me, and 


the country and cities which have given 
us such a wonderful reception. I am 
deeply moved by the cordiality of the re- 
ception in leaving and arriving in the 
United States. 

‘‘Particularly impressive was the recep- 
tion in San Francisco, and in Chicago the 
enthusiasm was such as I have never 
experienced. 

‘““And here,’”’? added the German com- 
mander, ‘“‘you see for yourself how it is.”’ 


For the benefit of those of our readers 
who like information in conveniently 


facts of the cruise as presented by the 
Associated Press: 


First dirigible to circumnavigate the 
globe. 

Total distance covered 20,000 miles, 
spanning three continents and two oceans. 

Total elapsed time, 21 days plus, es- 
tablishing new world record for around 
the world travel. Total flying time, 
11 days. 

Start, naval air station, Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, August 8. . 

Stops en route: Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, August 10; Tokyo, Japan, August 
19; Los Angeles, August 26. 

Finish, Lakehurst, August 29. 

First eastward crossing of the Pacifie 
Ocean by any type of aircraft. 

Passengers at start, 21; at finish, 16. Of 
these 9 made the world flight. 

The Zeppelin carried 36,000 pieces of 
mail around the world, in addition to tha 
delivered at stops. 
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ILLIONS OF MILES Of testing lie ahead of 
M this group of cars. They might be 


called “martyrs to science.” 


They are some of the cars which are being 
tested at General Motors’ 1268-acre Proving 
Ground, near Milford, Michigan. They in- 
clude representative makes, both American 
and European; every type of engine; every 
type of body. They are being drivennightand 
day, while engineers scientifically record their 


performance and separate opinion from fact. 


» 
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No. 7. Inside pictures of the 
General Motors Proving Ground 


Science 


3 


es 


Tests at the Proving Ground in- 
volve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, hand- 
ling ease, fuel, oil and tire econ- 
- omy,body style—every phase ofcar 
construction and performance. 


The facts determined, studied with an 
Open Mind, help General Motors to carry 
out its policy of continuous improvement and 
to give the public, year after year, still better 


values—in performance, comfort 


design, 
and style. 


4 ys 4 4 


A MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving Ground in actual 
peeeuee is available in lengths of one, two, or four reels, free 
of all charges except those of transportation. It may 


i @ .@) beborrowed by schools, clubs, churches, and other 
( j organizations. Please specify whether the 35 or 
oe a7. 16mm width is desired and give several weeks’ 
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Illustrations by courtesy of the Canadian National Railways 


THE SCENERY IS NOTHING TO BOAST OF, BUT TRAVEL IS COOL ON A RAILROAD LAID ON ICE 


This is a sample of the bare and uninhabited country, across which passengers and freight on the Hudson Bay Railroad will pass—nothing but desola- 


tion as far as the eye can reach. But the railroad, it is hoped, will change all that. 


This stretch of track lies 460 miles from The Pas on the 


510-mile line to Churchill, whence ships will take exports to Liverpool. 


HOW PLANES HELPED BUILD A RAILROAD ON ICE 


ACK FROST WAS LICKED by “‘railroad building’s great- 
est feat.” The wind blew at sixty miles an hour, fast- 
falling snow covered everything, and the temperature fell 
until the whole desolate country was frozen. But in spite 

of all this, Evan J. David tells usin the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine, the work-train, the big track-laying machine in front 
of it and the human crew went on, laying the railroad track on 
the ice and snow of Canada’s Barren Lands. The locomotive 
behind the train, the writer continues, with ‘‘the tractor, the 
snowmobile and the dog-team by its side—with the aid of the 
ever-present airplane overhead—literally pushed back America’s 
last frontier a mile a day across the ice and snow” and into 
Churchill, the terminal on Hudson Bay. It was ‘‘the greatest 
railroad-building feat in the history of the world.’ Then the 
spring came, and the ice and snow melted. Since then, the ac- 
count continues, men have been jacking up the tracks, draining 
the ground, and gravel has been poured in to make the foundation 
for the tracks. By next month, 
probably, Mr. David prophe- 
sies, the Canadian National 
Railroad will be running trains, 
with Pullmans even, from The 
Pas in Manitoba up to Chureh- 
ill, 510 miles away, the Cana- 
dian exporter’s new sea outlet 
to Liverpool. 

A railroad and a _ seaport 
have been moved bodily in 
earrying out this project, we 
read, and the railroad tracks 
have gone down over the cen- 
turies-old glacial ice that 
underlies the moss of the 
Barren Lands. And, we may 
judge from Mr. David’s ac- 
eount of it, the work could 
not have been done without 
the airplane. Describing the 
building of the Hudson Bay 
Railroad, Mr. David begins by 
picturing for us, thus, the 
completed actuality: 

On the western shore of 
Hudson Bay, on the barren 
rocks at the mouth of the 
Churchill River, where, a year 
ago, only a few scattered 
houses stood, a modern sea- 
port is rising—with grain eleva- 
tors and warehouses, and docks 


WORKING TO BEAT THE FREEZE-UP TO THE BAY 


Section gangs, such as those we see nearer home, completed the work 
started by the track-laying machine as the new road stretched itself 
into the north. 


large enough to accommodate ocean-going cattle- and wheat- 
boats, and shanties for the great rush of workers, merchants, 
and the people who make up a seaport town. : 

This seaport—just under the Arctie Circle, and marking the 
end of the trail of steel from the wheat and cattle farms tu the 
Far North—is one of the most wonderful and spectacular accom- 
plishments in the history of the Dominion and the world. For 
it is more than the construction of a modern seaport in the last 
outpost of civilization—it is really the razing and transporting 
of a seaport, sixty miles north along the shore of Hudson Bay. 
Years earlier the port had been started at the mouth of the 
Nelson River. But that site was found unsuitable, and as a result 
bridges, steel girders, piles and lumber had to be gathered up 
and moved three-score miles to the north. 


The end of “‘the great undertaking is looming in sight now, and 
the Hudson Bay Railroad is racing the Big Freeze-up in northern 
Manitoba,’’ we are told, ‘‘in the hope that the golden spike can 
be driven into the last tie at Churchill before Jack Frost seals 
up the country for the winter.’”’ Reading on: 


Naturally the question is 
asked why the Canadian Goy- 
ernment is spending some fifty 
million dollars building a 510- 
mile railroad from near the Sas- 
katchewan border, 500 miles 
north of Winnipeg, across flat 
—and for 100 miles almost 
unpopulated—hbarren land to 
Churchill, a hundred miles up 
on the western shore of Hud- 
son Bay. 

There are four important 
answers to this question: (1) 
wheat; (2) cattle; (8) freight; 
(4) ore. 

The greater part of the 
population of Canada is dis- 
tributed along the southern 
border of the Dominion. 
Hitherto the farmers and 
ranchers of Western and Cen- 
tral Canada have been com- 
pelled to ship their wheat, 
farm products, and ecatte to 
Kurope viarail to Montreal,and 
then by ocean-going steamer. 

Annually Canada ships to 
England immense quantities 
of wheat and hundreds of 
thousands of cattle and horses. 
But it is 2,000 miles from the 
extreme western parts of Can- 
ada, and about 1,000 from 


Liverpool. 
Now the shortest and most 


Winnipeg to the St. Lawrence y, 
River, whence it is shipped to — 


ia 


rect way to ship cattle and freight from 
estern and Central Canada to England is 
ym some point on the western shore of Hud- 
n Bay. It is 3,000 miles from Montreal, 
e shipping point on the St. Lawrence, to 
verpool. It is also just about 3,000 miles 
ym Churchill, on the western shore of 
udson Bay, to Liverpool. Therefore, 
‘exporting and importing all their goods, 
ttle, farm products, wheat, etc., by way 
Hudson Bay, the inhabitants of Central 
d Western Canada would save a thou- 
nd miles of freight rates on exports and 
ports, and from two to three weeks’ feed- 
x and maintaining cattle in transit. 


Work, once begun, was carried on even 
ring the World War, we are told. But 
the close of the conflict, the Govern- 
sant decided on retrenchment, and for 
me ten years the 350 or more miles of 
uck that had been laid were allowed to 
to ruin. Then, in the mid-’20’s, inter- 
| was revived, but with severe disagree- 
ant as to whether the original terminal 
ould be kept. Reading on: 


The advocates of the railroad got the 
ynadian Government to make an appro- 
iation to have the whole project resur- 
yed and an impartial English expert on 
ilroads and docks was brought over to 
ve an unbiased opinion on whether it 
yuld be wiser to complete the railroad, or 
andon it forever. Mr. Frederick Palmer 
is the man appointed by the British rail- 
ad experts for the job. 
This was early in 1927, before the spring 
eak-up of ice and snow. A year would be 
ved if Mr. Palmer, his surveyors and line- 
sn and their instruments, tools, and food 
pplies could be got to Port Nelson at once. 
»g-teams could take them over the 500 
les of ice and snow; but it would be a 
utter of weeks both ways. What was to 
done? The airplane fitted with skis 
ald cover the distance in five hours. 
At the same time another very impor- 
at survey had to be made hundreds of 
les farther north, to determine when the 
w of ice began to leave the Hudson 
‘alts, how long it was free of ice, how 
upy months ocean-going ships could sail 
rough it, and when it began to freeze up. 
in both instances food, fuel, clothing, 
its, medical supplies, tools, instruments 
‘ surveying and other supplies would 
ve to be transported over ice and snow, 
rcugh blizzards with a possible tempera- 
“e of 50 below. Dogs could have been 
-d to haul those things, but this would 
ve meant shipping them in small quanti- 
s, and it would have taken months to 
it. Ships also could have transported 
those things up to the straits, but they 
uld have had to wait until summer. 
Worst of all, the Hudson Straits are 150 
les wide and 200 miles long. Its south- 
1 extremity is far north of 65 degrees. 
e whole section is sub-Aretic. No vessel 
ud live in that broken ice for months 
king surveys or getting all the informa- 
n about the ice drifts. 
Again the airplane was the answer. It 
uld fly with skis when the ice and 
»w were hard enough to hold it, with 
itoons when the water was free of ice, 
l with wheels in between seasons. 
ix flying officers, airplanes, mechanics, 
1 radios, with which to communicate 
th Ottawa daily, were flown up to the 
nits. There they flew in all kinds of 
ather, the thermometer dropping to 
‘and 60 below sometimes. They dis- 
‘ered that as late as November there 
4 no ice in the straits, and that the first 
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ice Jam moving down from Foxe Channel 
did not reach the straits until December 10, 
thus leaving the straits open for the passage 
of shipping almost as long as the Great 
Lakes. 

Meanwhile Mr. Palmer had been flown 
into Port Nelson, and after careful study 
and many surveys, flew on to Churchill, 
sixty miles further up the coast. There he 
repeated his surveys. Finally, he reeom- 
mended that the Hudson Bay Railroad be 
reconstructed, and the road laid into 
Churchill instead of Port Nelson. 

The Government decided to follow Mr. 
Palmer’s recommendations, and no time 
was-lost in starting to work. To save a 
year’s delay fourteen men, 800 pounds of 
dynamite, and eight tons of other material 
had to be got to Fort Churchill at once. 
Airplanes were the solution. 


Now began the task not only of building 
the new railroad but, we read, of rehabili- 
tating the old and constructing a port large 
enough to accommodate ocean-going cattle- 
and wheat-boats, grain-elevators, and ware- 
houses. This is how it was done: 


While the old railroad was being recon- 
structed, tractors were sent to Port Nelson, 
and everything that could be pried loose 
from the old construction was piled on 
sleds and hauled sixty miles over ice to 
Churchill. Sections of the bridge, steel 
girders, piles and lumber were towed there 
on scows during the summer, when the 
bay was free of ice. It was the most spec- 
tacular moving day in the history of the 
world. More than $6,000,000 worth of 
material was transported to another sec- 
tion of the frozen North. 

Meanwhile new ties had to be laid and 
old ones dug out of the old roadbed of the 
railroad, new trestlings and bridges con- 
structed, new conerete foundations laid, 
new gravel dug and hauled from new pits 
and dumped into the muskeg to fill in. 
Thus was the old road rejuvenated for 356 
miles. 

The route over the new section of the 
country soon proved to be much more 
difficult than that over which the old road 
had been laid. The Nelson River—as wide 
as the Hudson—had to be spanned. This 
was done successfully and permanently. 
Fifty miles beyond the Nelson River, 
however, the timber line ends. The re- 
maining distance to Churchill is over the 
famous Barren Lands, where nothing but 
caribou moss grows. It is also nearly 25 
per cent. water. Trenches had to be dug 
to drain the water from the route, and the 
soil had to be turned up to form a bed for 
the corduroy logs that made up the founda- 
tion for the gravel and the rails to rest upon. 

But in the Barren Lands the laborers 
struck ice only a few inches below the 
muskeg. It was blue, showing that it was 
of glacial formation, and must have been 
there for ages. Even during the spring 
and summer months it was necessary to 
blast out the ice. 

Then the freeze-up came. Everybody 
expected that the work of track-laying 
would have to be abandoned. Digging, it 
is true, had to be stopt early last October. 

But the construction engineers believed 
that, since the ground was frozen so hard 
during the winter, and stayed that way for 
at least six months, it would save a half 
year if they could lay the ties and spike 
down the tracks on top of the ice and snow 
over the Barren Lands. They determined 
to try to lay the rails all the way into 
Churchill some eighty miles north. Then 
the following summer they would jack 
them up and fill in with gravel. 
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MYTHS THAT HAVE GROWN ABOUT LINCOLN 


HE APRIL AIR GREW KEEN just over the New 

York Central railroad tracks, but on either side of the 

roadbed it was warm, according to a story that was to 
grow into a legend. Every watchman along the right-of-way, 
the tale runs on, slipt off the track and sat down at the side to 
see what would happen. Soon came the pilot engine of the 
ghost train, flying long black streamers. It carried a band of 
black instruments, playing dirges. Grinning skeletons sat all 
about. Then the funeral train itself, with flags and streamers, 
rushed past. The track seemed covered with black carpet. 
The coffin was visible in its car, and on still another train that 
followed were vast numbers of blue-coated men with coffins on 
their backs. It was the ghost of the train that carried the body 
of Abraham Lincoln back to Springfield, Illinois, for burial, 
passing again over its route. The specter, it was once said, 
appeared every vear in the month of April. And that was but 
one of many fantastic stories that grew up about Abraham 
Lincoln, we learn from Lloyd Lewis in “Myths After Linecoln”’ 
(Harcourt, Brace). Mr. Lewis quotes the story of the ghost 
train from the Albany Evening Times. 

Some of the Lincoln myths cited by the author seem to have a 
basis in fact, but even these, with the passage of time, have 
taken on a legendary nature. Lincoln. for example, on excellent 
authority, has been credited with prophetic dreams. This inci- 
dent, cited by Mr. Lewis, is supposed to have occurred at a 
Cabinet meeting on the very day of his assassination: 


Long-legged Lincoln eased back in his White House chair and 
talked informally—the meeting had not yet begun, since it must 
wait upon Stanton, Secretary of War, who was still bustling 
around the telegraph office. General Grant, who had come up 
from Appomattox to be Lincoln’s guest at the Cabinet confer- 
ence, was as solemn in victory as in battle, and told Lincoln that 
he was anxious about Sherman, away down in North Carolina 
there, face to face with General Johnston and the remaining 
“rebel”? army. At this Lincoln spoke up, saying that things 
would be all right. He had had a sign. 

All of the dignitaries in the room remembered later what it 
was that Lincoln then went on to say, altho some recalled the 
words a little differently from others. Some remembered that 
he had been very grave as he spoke, others that he had been 
sad, still others noted nothing unusual. Secretary of the Navy 
Welles, less superstitious than most men of his time, and with a 
memory always alert to catch the significant happenings which 
might be jotted down in his voluminous diary, remembered 
Lineoln’s words like this: 

“*T have no doubt that favorable news will soon come, for I 
- had, last night, my usual dream that has preceded nearly every 
important event of the war. I seemed to be in a singular and 
indescribable vessel, and to be moving with great rapidity 
toward a dark and indefinite shore.” 

As the Secretaries and the General watched, the long man 
talked on: 

‘‘T have had this singular dream preceding the firing.on Sum- 
ter, the battles of Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, Stone River 
[otherwise known as Murfreesboro], Vicksburg, Wilmington, 
and so on. 

“Victory has not always followed my dream, but the event 
and the results have béen important. I have no doubt that a 
battle has taken place or is about to be fought, and Johnston 
will be beaten, for I had this strange dream again last night. 
It must relate to Sherman; my thoughts are in that direction, and 
I know of no other important event which is likely just now to 
oceur.’ 


One Middle Westerner who had followed Lincoln to Washing- 
ten, came forward, after the assassination, ‘‘to intensify un- 
wittingly the supernaturalism with which the dead hero was 
coming to be so widely regarded.’”’ He was Ward Hill Lamon 
of Danville, Illinois. Of his reports, Mr. Lewis writes: 


One time, said Lamon, Mrs. Lincoln attempted to joke her 
husband out of a dark mood, and had been answered, in slow 
and measured tones: ‘‘It seems strange how much there is in 
the Bible about dreams. There are, I think, some sixteen chap- 
ters in the Old Testament, and four or five in the New, in which 
dreams are mentioned, and there are many other passages 
scattered throughout the Book which refer to visions. If we 


believe the Bible, we must accept the fact that in the old days 
God and His angels came to men in their sleep, and made them- 
selves known through dreams. Nowadays dreams are re- 
garded as very foolish and are seldom told, except by old women 
and by young men and maidens in love.” 

And when Mrs. Lincoln asked him if he believed in dreams, 
he answered in that slow evasiveness with which he always 
refused to cross any Fox River until he had come to it: 

“T can’t say that I do, but I had one the other night which has 
haunted me ever since. After it occurred, the first time I 
opened the Bible. Strange as it may appear, it was at the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, which relates that wonderful dream 
Jacob had. I turned to other passages and seemed to encounter 
a dream or a vision wherever I looked. I kept on turning the 
leaves of the old Book, and everywhere my eye fell upon passages 
recording matters strangely in keeping with my own thoughts 
—supernatural visitations, dreams, visions, ete.” 

“You frighten me,’ cried Mrs. Lincoln, usually on nerve’s 
edge. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

Gradually she drove him into telling of his dream. 

** About ten days ago,’’ he began, very slowly, very sadly, “I 
retired late. I soon began to dream. There seemed to be 
death-like stillness about me. Then I heard subdued sobs, as if 
a number of people were weeping. I thought I left my bed 
and wandered down-stairs. There the silence was broken by 
the same pitiful sobbing, but the mourners were invisible. I 
went from room to room; no living person was in sight, but th 
same mournful sounds of distress inet me as I passed along. 

‘Tt was light in all the rooms; every object was familiar to me; 
but where were all the people who were grieving as if their 
hearts would break? I was puzzled and alarmed. What could 
be the meaning of all this? Determined to find the cause of a 
state of things so mysterious and so shocking, I kept on until I 
arrived at the East Room, which I entered. Before me was a! 
catafalque, on which rested a corpse, wrapt in funeral vestments. 
Around it were stationed soldiers who were acting as guards, 
and there was a throng of people, some gazing mournfully upon 
the corpse, whose face was covered, others weeping pitifully. 
‘Who is dead in the White House?’ I demanded of one of the 
soldiers. ‘The President,’ was his answer. ‘He was killed by an 
assassin.’ Then came a loud burst of grief from the crowd 
which awoke me from my dream. I slept no more that night; 
and altho it was only a dream, I have been strangely annoyed by 
it ever since.’ a 


Mr. Lewis devotes considerable space to John Wilkes Booth, 
Linecoln’s assassin, who has become as much of a legendary 
figure as his victim. A certain amount of mystery attached | 
Booth’s death and the disposal of his body, we are reminded by 
this volume, and this gave rise to the tale that not the murderer, 
but another, was killed, while the former escaped. During the 
years that followed Lincoln’s death, men appeared in many 
places who were believed to be Booth. Some even made thi | 
claim personally. Mr. Lewis tells us of some of these strange 
cases: 


In the ’80’s, devout ladies of Richmond, Virginia, sitting i 
their pews at Monumental Church, would thrill strangely 
they looked up at their minister, the Rev. J. G. Armstron 
standing in the pulpit. Pastor Armstrong’s eye was black, 
raven hair was long, his sermons were dramatic, and he dragge 
one leg as he walked. Many a Virginia lady’s thoughts, as s 
listened, would not be touching God, or the devil either. - 
stead she would be saying to herself, ‘‘I wonder if he really is 
J. Wilkes Booth.” 

In Atlanta, where the Rev. Mr. Armstrong later preache 
and in other Southern cities, the whispers followed him aroun 
After a bit there was a story that Edwin Booth, seeing th 
dominie watching him from a theater-box one night in Atlante 
was so startled by the man’s resemblance to his brother th 
he arranged a private interview after the show. Rumor had it 
that Armstrong wore his hair long in the back to hide a tell 
tale sear. All claims evaporated when his history was examine 
after his death, in 1891, but there are still simple folk in th 
South who hold to them in fond romance. 

Some time in the late ’70’s, a drunken saloon-keeper of Gran 
bury, Texas, confessed to a gaping boy from Memphis that he wé 
the genuine J. Wilkes Booth, and related a detailed story of h@ 
Vice-President Johnson had put him up to the assassination 6 
Lincoln, furnishing him with the password ‘“‘T. B. Road,” 
that he might escape through the Union picket lines, and prom 
ising him a pardon-if he ever should be caught. The sale 
keeper, known to Granbury as John St. Helen, a ruffia 


Three new G-E contributions 
to the conquest of the air 


INDBERGH, flying blind much of the way, but with an 
amazing navigating instinct, hit Ireland “on the nose” 
in his New York to Paris flight. Now, as an aid to blind 
flying comes the magneto compass, a product of General 
Electric research, which gives pilots a navigating instru- 
ment of extraordinary accuracy and sensitiveness. Tests 
have proved that the average pilot can depend upon this 
instrument to guide him to predetermined points though 
hundreds of miles away. 


Meanwhile, two other General Electric contributions to 
aviation are being developed—the electric gasoline gauge 
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and the radio echo altimeter. The ordinary altimeter shows 
merely height above sea level. 


But the radio echo alti- 
meter warns the pilot of his actual distance above ground or 
water by flashing green, yellow, and red lights on the 
instrument board—thus adding another important new 
safety factor to the traffic of the air. 


By such research, General Electric maintains its leader- 
ship in every department of the electrical industry. The 
list of General Electric products runs into many thousands. 
On all of them, the G-E monogram is your assurance of 
electrical correctness and dependability. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT 8 P.M., E.S.T, ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 


95-682 
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sportive instincts, made much of a sear on 4 


the back of his neck, and convinced the 
ereenhorn traveler that his tale was true, 


altho the townspeople of Granbury re- | 


membered that he had acquired the sear 
by a knife in a brawl at his groggery. 
The youth, Finis L. Bates by name, grew 
up to be a lawyer in Memphis and dallied 
with the tale. In 1903, while touring the 
Southwest on business, he read that a 
man claiming to be Booth had committed 
suicide in Enid, Oklahoma. Arriving at 
the frontier town, he found it in a state of 
delighted fervor over the romance, and 
exhibiting the suicide’s body with pride. 
Through its newspaper it was erying to 
the world that here was the escaped hero- 
villain, altho its people had known the 
fellow as David E. George, a drunken 
morphine fiend. Twice at least in his life 
George had declared that he was not the 
innocent house-painter that he seemed to 
be, but the real and genuine J. Wilkes 
Booth. Both confessions had been made 
while he was bed-fast from drugs, a facet 
that did not hamper the credulity of Finis 
L. Bates in the least. The lawyer, looking 
upon George’s remains, jumped to the con- 
clusion that here was his great informant 
of a quarter of a century before, John 
St. Helen. The two men, he declared, 
were one, and that one—Booth. Where- 


upon Bates brought the suicide’s body back ff 


to Memphis, where it rests to-day. 


Finally, there are hosts of minor legends, 
such as that of the funeral train, a few of 
which Mr. Lewis recites thus: 


In Illinois it used to be said that the 
brown thrush was not heard at its singing 
for a whole year after Lincoln had been laid 
in his tomb. Politicians have told audi- 
ences that the legislators, meeting at the 
Capitol in Springfield, felt the strange 
mystie spirit of Lineoln brooding over 
them, leading them to better and ever 
better services for his people. 

At Elmhurst, Illinois, the ancient Irish 
flagman of the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin 
Railroad gave to Carl Sandburg one morn- 
ing a new and solemn version of just what 
it was that J. Wilkes Booth shouted after 
murdering Abraham Lincoln. History has 
understood this ery of Booth’s to have 
been ‘‘Sic semper tyrannis,’”’ but the flag- 
man had heard it differently. 

“This man Booth, he shot the Prisidint, 
jumped down onto the stage, and hallooed, 
‘l’m sick, sind fer McGinnis!’”’ 

On another morning, Sandburg asked the 
flagman how he would tell, in a few words, 
why Lincoln was loved so finely by so 
many people. 

‘‘He was humanity,” said the flagman. 

In all parts of the Republic are to be seen 
the large wooden or metal watch-faces 
with which jewelers and watch salesmen 
advertise their places of business. Fre- 
quently people say to each other, ‘‘Do 
you see where those watch hands are set? 
At eight-seventeen! 'That’s the hour and 
minute Lineoln died!”’ 

And the fact that Lincoln was shot 
shortly after ten o’clock and died at 
seven-twenty the next morning has not 
harmed the myth in any way. Neither 
has the legend been injured by the watch- 
makers’ explanation that the elock hands 
are set at 8:17 because this position allows 
them the maximum space for advertising 
the firm names and slocans. 
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Over the shortest route between New York and Chicago 


THE BROADWAY 


e¢ HERE SHE IS” signals the aerial 
. photographer. Nose down... 
throttle wide ... the. plane heads 
straight for the distant speck. 100... 
120 ... 140 miles an hour ... they 
gain on The Broadway .. . 


Now they’re abreast—the pilot levels 
off—the motor quietens—click—the 
picture’s made. 


“Another shot” shouts the photog- 
rapher ... too late... The Broadway’s 
pulling away. Again the race. The motor 
roars—wires scream... the plane travel- 
ing at top speed. “Ready,” nods the 
pilot—click—again the camera’s 
caught The Broadway ... 


What a sight to follow The Broadway 
by air as it glides smoothly through 
the valleys, by the harvest fields, on 
her swift journey between New York 
and Chicago. And nothing but an air- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


faster way except by air 


plane makes the trip on faster schedule 
and nothing but an airplane has a route 
so short to travel. 


All the luxuries of the great Limited are 
at your disposal... club car, observation 
car, unexcelled dining service, barber, 
shower-baths, valet, clothes-pressing, 
manicurist, train secretary, dictaphones, 
stock quotations, reports of national 
events, newspapers and periodicals, 


20 Hours—New York and Chicago 
WESTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 


Leave New York: Pennsylvania Station Bm fa 
Hudson Terminal . . . . 1:55 P.M. 
Newark NG it cr ets) ee rue er hc eten eek scar Ne 
North Philadelphia . . . . . . . 3:40P.M. 
Arrive Chicago: Englewood . . . . 8:30 A.M, 
Union Station og) fepess) et fo) e200 AMS 

EASTWARD DAILY—Standard Time 
Leave Chicago: Union Station. . . . . . 11:40 A.M. 
Englewood . ... .- « « 11:57 A.M. 
Arrive North Philadelphia . . . . . . + 6:54A.M. 
Newark Py E eee Ais y obs? ol. sth Oks hale 
New York: Hudson Terminal eos «| Oa2 AVM, 
Pennsylvania Station . . 8:40A.M. 


Leaders of 
the largest fleet of 
trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago 


THE AMERICAN 
New York, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington, Baltimore 
and Chicago 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington, Philadelphia 
and New York 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland 
and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
New York, Philadelphia 


and Cincinnati 


RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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AN ADMIRAL ON HORSEBACK AND OTHER EUROPEANS 


PW NAHE RED PERIL STALKED ABROAD, for these were 
the postwar days when the plains of Hungary were 
overrun with Bolshevists, ‘“‘bent on pillage,”’ we are told. 

A party of five of these marauders found themselves suddenly 

confronted by a tall, bronzed sailor-man, a romantic figure, with 

flashing eyes and an air of command, who had dared to remain 
alone and unguarded in 
his ancestral home, and to 
walk abroad by the light 
of day. “I alone,” he 
said to them, ‘‘can not 
stop the making of history, 
but I want to tell you that 
the first one of you who 
dares to enter my house— 

I will shoot him myself!’’ 

And, adds the narrator 

laconically, ‘‘Horthy was 

left alone.’”’ The story is 
told by Thomas Guerin in 

“Caps and Crowns of 

Kurope”’ (Louis Carrier), 

a volume of recent per- 

sonal contacts in prac- 

tically every corner of 
that somewhat troubled 
continent. In a preface 
by the Hon. Raoul Dan- 
durand, president of the 

Sixth Assembly of the 

League of Nations, we 

are introduced to Mr. 

Guerin as a Canadian who 

has traveled extensively, 

who ‘‘has been brought 
up among public men,’’ 

: and has ‘‘moved through 

the capitals of Europe and has come into contact with the leaders 

who direct the affairs of State.’”’ Summing up his impressions 
from those contacts, Mr. Guerin himself tells us: 


Illustrations from _*‘Caps and Crowns of Europe’’ 
(Louis Carrier & Company) 


A TERROR OF THE REDS 


Admiral Horthy, who rid Hungary 
of Bolshevism, and now rules the 
country as Regent. 


Old Europe is hew again, laboring under new leaders with new 
ideas and new ideals. 

Some of those who control the States of the Old World are 
democrats, demanding the equality of man. Others are dictators, 
forcing their countries back to a path of reason. The object of 
these sketches is to give some idea of the personality and prowess 
of the present leaders of that Continent, and particularly of those 
of the countries most affected by the war. I have met most of 
these statesmen at some time. I have talked to them and about 
them, and I have mixed with the people whom they rule. Kings 
and Queens, Premiers and peasants have become imbued with 
the spirit of the age, and fill their posts with the same assiduity 
and devotion as the workers of former years. Some of these are 
gracious and talk of their countries most frankly to you. Others 
are suspicious and guarded. A few are clever enough to hide their 
ideas in a bombardment of questions which they hurl at you. One 
might expect candor to be the twin sister of democracy, but in 
many of these talks personal opinions were carefully covered up 
in a voluble flow of political truisms. 

Europe of to-day stands at the parting of the ways. The old 
and the new now eall on her to follow. In most lands the glamour 
of the unknown is the lodestar which draws, often against the 
better judgment of the victim. The insatiable thirst for new sen- 
sations and new conditions is evident on all sides, so that the 
national duties of to-day have become onerous in the extreme and 
lie weightily upon those who hold the helms of the various barks 
of State. 


Returning to Admiral Horthy, who rules Hungary as Regent, 
with the official title, ‘‘His Most Serene Highness the Governor 


General,”’ we read: 


He now occupies a wing of the beautiful Imperial Palace in 
Buda on the hill overlooking the Danube, but whenever an 


opportunity presents itself he shakes off the trappings of Regency 
and returns to the home of his family at Kanderes. 

T had tea with him and with Madame Horthy at this beautiful 
old place, lying in the middle of the great Hungarian plain. We 
were met in the drawing-room by the Admiral, who wore the 
short blue coat of the Navy, with its gold indications of rank. 
He might have stept from the bridge of some British battle-ship 
so much he looked like the officers one sees at Portsmouth or 
Dover. His ‘clean-shaven, weather-browned face, his well- 
brushed hair and jaunty air seemed out of place on the plain of 
Hungary. He has all the simplicity of the seaman, for he is 
without any trace of pose or affectation. His two most apparent 
characteristics are his courtesy and his determination. He speaks 
English perfectly, and he led me into his private study adjoining 
the drawing-room and looking out upon his extensive gardens. 

He spoke a great deal about the work he is called upon to do, 
and of the fight he had to wage before he completely supprest 
Bolshevism. 


It is here that we get the anecdote of the Admiral’s encounter 
with the marauding Reds, and elsewhere the author sketches his 
historic warfare to push back that contagion from Central 
Europe. ‘‘One of the most sympathetic great men that 
Europe has produced,” is Mr. Guerin’s verdict on the ‘‘ Admiral 
on Horseback.”’ Regarding the present condition of Hungary, 
we are given some personal testimony from the Prime Minister, 
Count Bethlen, who is deseribed as ‘“‘a political enigma for most 
of the people.’”” Mr. Guerin writes: 


Count Bethlen discust the position of Hungary in a most 
dispassionate way. In well-modulated English with a slight 
foreign flavor, and occasionally lapsing into French, he said: 
‘“We had a very difficult time after the war before the peace 
was signed. With our country torn to pieces we had a foreign 
occupation of Serbian and Roumanian troops as well as two 
revolutions within our frontiers. One was after the Armistice 
and the other was Communism, when the Communists ruled the 
country for five months. 

“Also, we lost five hundred thousand killed during the war, 
which was an enormous number for our country. The conse- 
quence was a com- 
pletely ruined State 
of only one-third of 
its former area and 
population. That 
was the situation 
when the new Hun- 
garian Government 
began its work. There 
was a very difficult 
psychological move- 
ment. The atrocities 
committed by the 
Communists had sep- 
arated the different 
social classes, and the 
result was a mentality 
of revenge among 
the classes who had 
been made to suffer 
during the revolution. 

“During the last 
six years, step by step, 
the situation has suc- 
eeeded in changing. 
Hungary remains. a 
kingdom in theory, 
really the regency 
wasinstituted to serve 
until the time comes 
when the question of 
the kingdom will be 
settled. State author- 
ity has been restored. 
There are now no 
violations of the law as 
there were formerly. _ 

We succeeded in 
creating aReparations 
Commission, and with 
the help of the League 
of Nations our credit 


THE BEAU-IDEAL OF 
BRITISH DIPLOMACY 


Such was the impression made on the author 
by the debonair Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
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Salute a 
New Era 


Sinise oe, 20 Ine American 


Maritime Enterprise 


1 Bees ‘ : . 
_ At the helm of the great transatlantic fleet of the American Merchant Ma- 


‘tine—the United States Lines and the American Merchant Lines—eleven 
splendid Ships-—te a new command, that of a vast organized group of loyal, 
successful American citizens. Under its leadership you are now offered 
a complete North Atlantic service flying the American flag. A perfect pas- 
sage for every purse. If you want swiftness enriched by luxury take the Cee world’s largest liner. If you seek the, 
‘sum total of fine SIs fine food, fine comfort at low rates choose one of these superb cabin liners... George, 
Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President Harding. Weekly sailings direct from New York fo. 


London, too, on the five popular ships of the American Merchant Lines. To Europe? ... Sait under the Stars and Stripes. 


Merl eD STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Boston, 
75 State St.; Chicago, 61 W. Jackson Blvd.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Bldg.; Detroit, 1514 
Washington Blvd.; St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San Francisco, 
691 Market St.; Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St.; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., S.; Seattle, 4th & 
University Sts.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; THESE LINES 
OFFER A COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE— SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 


iE tal 
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‘Tougher. safer alah 


throughout a 
long life... 


>. «thats 

why Industry 
prefers Simonds 
Band Saws 


HE manufacture of 

Simonds Band Saws 
represents a distinct 
achievement in the pro- 
duction of superior cut- 
ting tools. The specially 
heat-treated alloy steel 
used in Simonds Band 
Saws is made in Simonds 
own steel mills . . . It is 
unusually strong, tough 
and flexible—a steel that 
holds its cutting edgeun- 
. der strenuous service... 
\ For safety, economy and 
. dependability in 
N Saws it pays to 
specify Simonds. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. t does so verry sue 
FITCHBURG, MASS r tl Br 
“The Saw Matezs” Eszablished 1832 tally and phystes 
Branch Offices and Service Shops in Principal! Cities apparent unm 
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STEEL SHEETS for EVERY PURPOSE - 


ance ane Lee LULLLLLILLLLLLLLSHeLFLLLGLDULLELLOUTTLSRSDETLELELOTT STURT STEMI TNT 

KEYSTONE —the Original Copper Steel Severe 
COFrrEnR SsTEEU 

N 1914 the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad ordered one hundred <7 

hopper and one hundred gondola cars, using both Copper Steel Y Gb) 

and plain steel in each of the two hundred car bodies. This was Wty MERICAN 

for the purpose of making a comparative service test between the two LAG HO Conpamy ATE 
kinds of material. At the end of six years, the plain steel showed an ay Po EL EL 
average loss of 18 per cent. by corrosion, while the Copper Steel Pay ay L_:--f 


c ; Py hE Tapeh | 
8 per cent. or less than half as much. 


* 7 


showed an average loss of only 


Shearing the 
Skeets 


pS bs 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Com 


Be General Offices: Frick Building, PrrtspurGu, Pa. 


APS ee SUBSIDIARY OF 
age eee 7 eZ —————— 
a ja= a= = 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Products PRINCIFA SIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


Erica Brice Comrary Cazseae trez as “TEE 
WEEE Am Geert Amp Tix Plate Comrarr Cr Bf 


Mariam Sree AD Wire COnPARY Pz 
Pacific Coad Distr trator s— omnes Crs Ged, Pavtcs 
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verybody 


uses It / 


af 


13 year Tommy Brown takes the part 
the incorrigible Elmer in ‘Real Folks.’ 
His ‘‘Aw, Gee, Uncle Matt’’ is famil- 
iar to the great radio audience who listen 
Monday nights to this program spon- 
sored by the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


From Little 


Elmer to Big 
Manufacturers 


N THE professional and business 
world as well as in the home, you 
Lfind ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly in 
constant use. 
Visit the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. In their sound-proof studios, 
where a tickling cough might ruin a 
program, or a husky voice spoil an 
important announcement, the radio ar- 
tists know the value of ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly. Just ask the people who broad- 
cast ‘Real Folks.’’ A spoonful now 
and then to soothe the throat; a bit 
snuffed up the nose to clear the head. 
Motor car and battery manufacturers 
advocate ‘Vaseline’ Jelly—for widely 
different purposes. They find it pre- 
vents rust on machine parts and cor- 
rosion on battery terminals. 
ey Letters come in every day, telling of 
' new and interesting uses for “’Vaseline”’ 
Jelly. Or reiterating its praise as a 
standard family remedy. 
You, too, will find you need not one, 
but several jars or tubes of “‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly in the house for first-aid, beauty | 
and household uses. Remember when | | 
you buy that the | © 
trademark] 
Vaseline on the 
label is your as- 
surance that you 
are getting the | } 
genuine product | | 
of the Chese- @ 
brough Manufac- 
turing Company, 
i Cons’d. 


© Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 1929 


aseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


He is a very small man, yet broad and | 


active and extremely well-groomed. His 
head is large, but moves quickly. There is 
none of the slowness of massive-headed 
men about him, all is action. Even the 
white hair standing straight on the top of 


DOWN BUT NEVER OUT 


Lloyd George, still full of pep, is said to 
be greatly disliked on the Continent. 


his head and the bristling white mustache 
and beard, every hair seemed in motion. 
There is something dynamic about Poincaré 
which never ceases and which enabled him 
to put into the single year of 1927 an 
amount of work and suecess which no other 
man in France could duplicate. He shakes 
hands with you quickly. He speaks to you 
quickly. He is extremely affable, says 
many delightful things to you in a very few 
minutes, and parries anything he does not 
want to tell you with the agility and ability 
of a ‘‘maitre d’escrime,” but with a smile 
and a manner quite irresistible. 

He spoke to me about Canada and of 
the deep affection which France had for 
the cradle of French culture and language 
in America. He spoke about the Canadian 
statesmen and the part that Canada had 
played in the war. His conversation was 
general and engaging, but when I suggested 
that he tell me something of the economic 
future of France, with an adroitness and 
speed of lightning he changed the subject 
to Premier Baldwin’s intended trip to 


Canada. This appeared to him a phenom- 
enon. He said he thought that English 


politics was an extraordinary institution to 
enable the Prime Minister to steal away on 
a holiday in a far-off land at a very un- 
settled time, and to leave the reins of the 
whole Government in the hands of a 
colleague. ‘‘In France that could never 
happen,” he said. He told me that he 
never enjoyed a moment’s peace, and that 
he dared not leave*the Government for a 
day. 

Poinearé is not a typical Frenchman. 
He has all the outward appearances and 
characteristics of one, but he is a Lorrainer 
in every sense of the term. He is endowed 

f with supreme determination, complete 
fearlessness and an aggressiveness in action 
that brushes aside all opposition. 


WATER RATS OF HONOLULU HARBOR 
ATCH the water rats turn out! The 
big, de luxe round-the-world liner is 

steaming into the harbor, and they must 

be on hand to meet it. How well they 
know their customers! They spend little 
time anywhere except near the most 
expensive suites on the vessel. See that 
timid woman? Don’t bother with her, 

She’s on her first trip, isn’t sure of what to 

do, and is good for only a dime. But that 

big, well-drest, pormpous man is another 
matter. He’s good-natured, and a spender. 

He’s good for a dollar. So the boys swim 

toward him as he stands on the deck. They 

ery greetings in their musical native tongue, 
and the man is flattered. Sure enough, 
out of his pocket comes the anticipated 
dollar. But he wants a good show for his 

money, relates Gwenfread EK. Allen, a 

Honolulu resident. Writing in Asia of 

the boys who dive for coins in Honolulu 

harbor, she tells us that the man ‘‘ winds 
up” like a big-league pitcher. The boys 
get set. He throws the coin as far as he 
can, it strikes the water flat and sinks 
slowly. The boys are after it, and one 
retrieves it with ease. If the man only 
knew it, he had done just what the boys. 
expected and wanted him to do. The 
manner of throwing that he thought made 
matters more difficult and sporting, really 
made them easier. For these boys know 
their business. Or maybe it is not a 


MASARYK SUGGESTS AN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MAN 


The President of Czechoslovakia is almost | 
eighty, and has an American wife. 


business but a form of professidénal bh 
ging, the author suggests, continuing: 


But it is as highly organized as a b 
ness should be. And it is bread and butter 
—or, to use local terms, fish and pot 
those who ply the trade. 

Time was when the sons of many 
Honolulu’s prominent families slipt a 
from home to earn a little extra money by 
diving for it. But whether that practise 
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A smooth shave 


depends upon the correct stroke 
Which do you use..? 


IGHT out of ten American 
men shave with a Gil- 
lette Razor, and probably not 
more than half of them use 
che correct diagonal stroke 
shown at the extreme left. 
But they all judge a shave on 
its face value, and they find the 
value there, in every Gillette 
Blade, no matter what stroke 
hey happen to use. Gillette 
las put it there—designed the 
lade to meet all possible chang- 


ng conditions. 


‘In the past ten years the 


sillette plant has invested 


Wns 


$12,000,000 in blade improve- 
ments alone. Today the work is 
done by amazingly skilful ma- 
chines — adjusted to one ten- 


thousandth of an inch. And the 


Tue only individual in history, ancient or 
modern, whose picture and signature are found 
in every city and town, in every country in 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 

This picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 


product of these machines is 
tested and re-tested bya long line 
of inspectors who get a bonus 
for every blade they discard. 
Tomorrow morning slip a 
presh, GillettesBlgde into its 
holder. Lather well and use the 
correct diagonal stroke. Let the 
world’s best blade in the world’s 
best razor give youthe best of all 
possible shaves. Gillette Safety 
RazomGos Boston. Wes, Ax 
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DANGER 


lurks in childhood hurts 
—keep Absorbine, Jr. handy 


oTHERS have learned the danger of neglecting playtime hurts or 
M considering them trivial. Today, they protect the children with 
Absorbine, Jr., kept within easy reach. Absorbine, Jr. is antiseptic. Use 
it full strength to eliminate the danger of infection in a bruise or cut. 
Absorbine, Jr. is always safe and reliable to use. It will not harm tender 
tissue or skin. When little bodies become lame and stiff after a fall, 


Absorbine, Jr. will bring quick relief from pain and soreness. Keep a 


bottle in the medicine cabinet. 
At All Druggists, $1.25 Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, INC. 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


For Sprains and Bruises 


Rub Absorbine, Jr. on 

full strength to reduce 

swelling and relieve 
pain. 


Relieves Sore Muscles 


Painful muscular aches 
disappear like magic 
when rubbed with 
Absorbine, Jr. 


\ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


was stopt by the prominent families, or by 
those who took it upon themselves to 
professionalize the sport, it is no longer 
carried on. The diving bovs belong to 
very definite gangs, and in the harbor 
waters it is distinctly understood that 
non-members had better swim elsewhere, 
Unwritten rules limit strictly the territory 
in which the two main gangs may work, 
Boys from Kakaako district meet the ships 
as they come in, and follow them as far 
as Pier Ten. Boys from Palama distriet 
dive for coins ewa, or west, of Pier Ten, 
altho they may carry baggage—a side-line 
of many of the diving boys—as far waikiki, 
or east, as Pier Hight. Knforeement of 
these rules by the boys has led to a de- 
crease in the number of Palama divers, to 
accord with changes in the berthing of the 
bigger passenger ships on the Kakaako- 
side of Pier Ten. Altho the harbor is not: 
now divided evenly, as it was when the’ 
rules were first formulated, the Palama 
boys have made no effort to go to the new 
piers, which are out of their territory. s 
One boy is the “boss” of each group. | 
Queries concerning just how he is chosen 
and what he does, yield little more than a) 
smile and a shrug from the diving boys; 
for their rules are guarded from outsiders. | 
It is generally believed, however, that he. 
settles quarrels between the groups and, 
among his own boys, directs and regulates 
activities, and sees that all goes well. The: 
divers share their proceeds with him. = | 
They all look like young boys when seen 
splashing so merrily in the harbor; yet a 
investigation made not very long ago by; 
the Honolulu Chamber of Commeree,- 
welfare workers, steamship officials, and 
harbor authorities revealed the fact that 
some of these ‘‘boys’” had been in th 
business fifteen years or more. Whent 
“retire,” as they call it, most of them 
follow the sea; if they do not work on 
ship, at least they frequent the water-front 
as stevedores or dock employees. iy, 


Just as, in the old-time gild system, the 
business was passed from father to son, so 
the business of diving for coins is passed 
from older brother to younger, we are told. 
by the writer, who adds that there ‘‘has 
always been a Pung in the water, it is 
said.” Reading on: 


The Pungs, belonging to a family of no 
small athletic fame in Honolulu, desert 
the water-front as soon as they approacl 
manhood, but there is always anothe 
little Pung coming along. 

A record day will bring each boy five 01 
six dollars, but there is often a lapse of 
several days when there are no profits at 
all. When the divers were permitted to go 
out to quarantine to meet the ships, t 
sometimes made-as much as ten dollars 
as a result of the longer period around thi 
vessel. Only a few boys—those most 10 
need of money—will turn out for the 
sailing of an interisland vessel, whose 
passengers will be mostly business men 
going to another island for a stay of @ 
few days. Little money is fortheom 
from these boats. The ships from 
Orient and Australia also net little. Ships 
from the mainland of the United States 
especially de luxe liners, attract on eaé 
trip a good proportion of the boys. 


These boys become experts in ther 


ork, just as an engineer, or any other | 
ecialist becomes expert, we discover as . 


e story runs on: 


“Do you ever miss any coins?” The 
estion brings a pitying look from a 
ving boy. That is his business—to leap 
ym the water like a flying-fish in order 
catch a coin in his mouth, or to follow 
e money downward through the water 
fore it is buried in the mud at the 
ttom. Does a captain ever miss Hono- 
u and let his ship go on to Japan? There 
a knack to every trade, and the diving 
ys know the knack of catching coins. 
Clever boys, these divers. Cleverer 
an you are, when it comes to the business 
diving for coins. ‘They are almost 
iphibious—as much at home in the water 
on land. They are swift in starting, 
ypping, and turning, and are adept at all 
okes; they can swim full speed ahead 
ule keeping one eye on the ship’s deck 
‘above or on a coin flung toward them. 
ley can dive from great heights and re- 
vin under water for long periods. 
The boys tell some remarkable stories of 
sir Own prowess and that of their as- 
“lates. They will venture far out into 
2 open water, with no fear of sharks. 
ley will dive from the topmost mast of 
2 biggest ships. But the greatest feat 
all, in their own opinion, is swimming 
der ships. One Japanese diver claims 
have swum under the Taiyo Maru, one 
the larger transpacific ships, which has 
beam of considerably more than fifty 
t+, and which draws some twenty feet 
water. Since the stunt required more 
wn a minute of underwater swimming, 
th no possible opportunity to come up 
air, the diver may well be proud of it. 
bho the crews of twin-serew ships have 
=n in constant fear that swimmers would 
drawn under by the propellers, there 
s never been a serious accident among 
s diving boys. They pride themselves 
knowing their business. They hang on 
the port-holes of ships easing into the 
‘bor, and ‘‘ride,’’ in tandem formation, 
the bows. They are entirely unafraid. 


Many of the diving boys have become 
1 known for their ability. Organized 
jetics and vaudeville claim some of 
7m when their prowess catches the eyes 
those in power. For example: 


ne of the numerous members of the 
ag clan is Charlie Pung, ex-diving boy, 
5 made a name for himself in the 
mpic swimming meet of 1924. T'wo 
er former diving boys, Pua and Warren 
aloha, have also become Olympic 
wmpions, both back-stroke stars. An- 
er, whose feat of turning two and a 
f somersaults in a dive from the bridge 
a ship caused a vaudeville producer’s 
s to bulge, is now touring the United 
tes as a vaudeville performer at a salary 
several hundred-dollars a week. 

There are plenty of excellent swimmers 
. in the harbor. At least two, and 
sibly three, boys who are diving for 
ns to-day have some chance of being 
sent at the Olympic trials in 1932, and 
re are others whose record time in 
ipetition comes near to the world 
ords. Most promising is Henry Souza, 
5, at the world’s championship outdoor 
mming meet held in Honolulu last year, 
wed himself to be the best breast-stroke 
mmer among the younger boys of the 
nds. He swam closely behind the 
l-known American swimmers, Walter 
iffer and ‘‘Buster’’ Crabbe. Manuela 
lili and his younger brother also show 


t 
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STROPPING 1S ESSENTIAL TO THE PERFECT SHAVE? 


Does shaving 


rob you 
your breakfast ? 


or does it leave you time 
to eat in comfort? 


Coffee, steaming and fragrant . . . bacon, crisp and 
brown .. . toast,sweet and tender . . . buckwheats with 
old-fashioned maple syrup, too... 


““Hen-ree—breakfast’s ready!” 


But where is Henry? In the bathroom... hacking away 
at a growth of wiry whiskers! Once . . . twice... three 
times over—and still not clean shaven! ... Who has time 
for eating? 


And yet shaving need not be slow or painful. Thanks 
to the new Valet AutoStrop Razor, millions of Henrys 
are today enjoying their shaves and their breakfasts! 


By automatically stropping the blade before each shave 
—this wonder-razor smooths out the agonizing needle 
points and makes each shave clean, smooth, swift . . . 
and cool as a mountain spring! It’s the only razor that 
strops, shaves and cleans without removing the blade. 


Try it...and enjoy your 
breakfast with the family. 


The ¢ 
Silver 5 
Standard 


Complete with strop 
and ten blades. 


(Other De Luxe Sets $5 to $25) 


Ne 


a New 
_million dolla 


o Si 
Eas 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc., 656 First Ave., New York 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 83 Duke St., Toronto, Canada ~ Also, London ~ Paris ~ Rio De Janeira 
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for teeth EASY to whiten 
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HARD TO WHITEN ? 


Then Sry 
This SAFE ‘Way 


IODENT No. 2 has a reputation 


for succeeding where all other 


means have failed. It whitens 
teeth that have not flashed their 
original brilliance for years. 


Squeeze out a brushful tomorrow 
morning and you'll understand. 
There'll be no explosion of froth 
in the mouth—no nerve-wrack- 
ing grit—no hazardous chemical 
**bleaching.”’ 


But you will perceive—instantly 
—the efficiency of the No. 2 tex- 
ture; the firm, wholesome body 
it Maintains in the mouth; and 


IODEN 


IODENT NO. 1 


—in the red tube 


the way it goes vigorously to 
work on every tiny enamel sur- 
face, clinging ‘till it cleans, and 
producing, in due course, the 
whiteness of nature. 

Try it. You'll like the Iodent 
flavor. You'll get swift results— 
Safely. And your gums will re- 
spond to the well-known thera- 
peutic value of calcium and po- 
tassium 10dides contained in both 
Iodents. No.1, for teeth Easy 
to Whiten, is specially recom- 
mended for children. 


IODENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Iodent Building » 


Detroit 


IODENT NO. 2 
for teeth HARD to whiten 
—in the blue tube 


RAISING CHOP-SUEY ON LONG IS 
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Their performance at the mee 
rated them as the second and third be; 


promise. 


distance swimmers in the islands. The 
caused swimming ‘‘fans’’ to take notice whe 
their time for the back-stroke was onl 
slightly higher than the record set by frei 
style swimmers for the same distance. 
Prospective diving champions are n¢ 
so numerous among the diving boy 
despite their name. The reason is thé 
diving requires too careful training and to 
much scientific accuracy. The boys go i 
for high, but not for faney, diving. The 
ability to eatch coins depends more 0 
swift and agile swimming than on exh 
bition diving. j 
Like many other Hawaiian businesse 
diving is changing its racial character. 4 
one time the profession was almost entire] 
Hawaiian. Now, when there are occasion 
changes in the ranks, when outsiders al 
allowed to take vacant places, it is nearl 
always the Hawaiian leaving and tk 
Japanese or Chinese coming in. Th 
Hawaiian may have the better build for’ 
swimmer, and greater natural ability in th 
water, but the Chinese and Japanese 
more willing to train and to study the 
opportunities. Boys of all three rae 
therefore make a success of the diviny 
All view their work seriously, despite the 
sportive air. They are as proud of the 
ability to inveigle a large coin from 
passenger, and then catch it graceful 
as an automobile salesman is of persuadin. 
his prospect to sign on the dotted 


WHITE stucco house with a 


lation. No one goes into it, no one co: 
out. Every noon and every evening 
stream of smoke ascends from the chin 
ney; and late at night lighted candles 
seen to move eerily through the rooms. 1] 
this strange flickering ight shadowy forr 
may be glimpsed, moving stealthily, as_ 
evil were afoot. And then the candles ai 
extinguished and silence, just as mysteriow 
folds itself about the premises. Here al 
all the elements for something sombre an 
dire, says a writer in the New York Su 
adding that it seems a shame not to Us 
them. But the dénouement reveals ¢ 
actuality so harmless that it verges on th 
comic. Here, we learn, are no conspirato 
but a group of Chinese eoolies r 
-exotie vegetables to feed the tourists ¥ 
frequent chop-suey restaurants in N 
York’s Chinatown. The only mystel 
connected with the affair is how 


in the soil at their disposal, the 6 
writer tells us, continuing: 


The soil in the flat acres that strete 
back of the house is particularly 8 
and full of rocks. ‘Tall, bristling we 
used to thrive in the field, and a few W! 
cherry trees somehow held roots 
branches together. But the little bro 
men of the Sun Hop Company have ni 
it blooming and green, even in parehil 


ry summer, with two or three crops of 
hatever it is, besides chicken and pork, 
nat they put in chop suey. 

They say that the owner of the ground 
as dickering with a courageous potato 
wmer, who threw up his horny hands at 
1e forty dollars an acre the owner asked 
wr the lease. Then along came Sun Hop, 
nd paid eighty-three dollars an acre 
ithout batting an eyelash. He got the 
hole plot—some twenty-three acres— 
yr three years, and an option. The white 
succo house, and a combined barn and 
arage were put up on the road, and the 
‘hinese moved in. 

‘The coolies started to work under old 
am Wong, a wrinkled Chinese of inde- 
rminate age and a pair of sharp eyes. 
‘eighboring farmers were distrest and 
mused. Their apprehension ceased, how- 
ver, when they learned that the saffron 
ands of Sun Hop and Sam Wong were not 
punting on growing potatoes, and such, 
) interfere with their markets. They 
ere planting weird things no white 
uckster ever heard of, and that was all 
ght. Besides it wouldn’t grow anyway 
. that so-and-so soil. 


And that, we may judge, settled the 
ractical side of the matter. Never- 
ieless, the narrative runs on: 


The neighbors kept an eye out, and the 
rain was terrific the first weeks of last 
ring. The Chinese were up and out at 
ie first crack of dawn, and into their 
lds before the white men had breakfast. 
hey worked until nightfall, and then kept 
cht on at it with candles and lanterns. 
he surprizing thing was that they had 
; system. They didn’t start at one end 
41 work straight down the field, but 
‘ery man seemed on his own. 
And they only plowed once over the whole 
renty acres that they started out with. 
nen every one of the lot, old Sam Wong 
eluded, took a three-pronged hook that 
oked like a hoe, and started to work. 
arefully, laboriously, day after day, they 
19oked over” that ground until it 
oked like a garden. A big truck arrived 
ied high with wooden vats. These they 
t up in the field and filled them with 
ster. Pipe lines were laid, and sprinklers 
stalled. Ditches were dug for irrigation. 
Every foot of the first plots was heavily 
‘jlized, then watered and weeded. 
welve, fourteen hours in the sun little 
en worked, bent double over the rows, 
sitting hunched up on tiny wooden 
sols while they patiently picked rocks 
id weeds. They got brown as walnuts. 
By the middle of June they had their 
st crop ready. They sent back to 
1inatown for Sun Hop’s truck to carry 
e greenstuffs to market. The truck came 
+ and then suddenly died. A garage 
an came and got it. Sam Wong told him, 
th all the power of his ten words of 
iglish, to hurry it back—the crops were 
ready to take into town. 
The garage man, imprest, went after 
e job. First he took the engine all apart 
see what was the matter. That took 
ree or four days. It took him that long 
put it back together. And then the 
ing wouldn’t run. Not akick or a cough. 
s hitched the truck on back of a car and 
wed it around, trying to revive the 
gine. Then his conscience began to 
rt him and he turned it over to another 
Jair man. 
Ten days elapsed, and Sam Wong still 
dno truck. The chop-suey vegetables 
re beginning to wilt. Old Sam must 
ve prayed to every joss on the list, but 
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Pocket Knives 
Scissors and Shears 
Razors, Safety Razors 
Manicure Instruments 
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by J. A. HENCKELS TWIN WORKS - SOLINGEN 
world famous makers of fine cutlery 


VERY man with a beard to 

shave will welcome the news 
that J. A. Henckels is now ship- 
ping the new, superior Twin 
Blades to this country. 

Here is a blade for the stand- 
ard-type safety razor that goes 
far beyond the usual—both in 
the fundamental quality of the 
steel and in the painstaking 
finish given to its shaving edge. 

The steel used in J. A. Henck- 
els Twin Blades is the same fine 
razor steel that has made Henck- 
els professional barber razors 
famous throughout the world. 
Each blade is hand honed to 
super sharpness, and hair tested, 
to ensure absolute uniformity of 
keenness. Each new blade is as 
sharp and smooth-shaving as 
the last. 

Twin Blades do cost a little 
more to buy, but they are ac- 


tually less expensive to use, for 


‘the J. A. Henckels steel holds 


its edge definitely longer. 

Twin Blades are found in the 
fine cutlery, hardware and de- 
partment stores where the fa- 
mous J. A. Henckels Twin Brand 
cutlery is sold. Also in the bet- 
ter drug stores. Get a package 
today, and enjoy an entirely 
new and different experience in 
shaving. We shall be glad to 
send you a trial blade for 10c. 


TRIAL BLADE COUPON 


paicurgagnes 7, Sa a oe 


J. A. Henckels, Inc., 
456 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 10¢ for a Trial Twin Blade, 


Dame: s ee Sa ee ee 


Dealer = meee wars. ek Bh 


J 
| 
J 
| 
| Addressee ee 
J 
| 
I 
I 


POLS Stes ce ete eee ee Re Dp ee ee Sc 


TWIN BLADES 


Household Knives 
Professional Knives 
Garden Cutlery 
Wood Carving Tools 


Table Cutlery 
Carving Sets 
Scissors, Manicure 


and Sewing Sets use. 


v€l 


Announcing a Razor Blade 
of remarkable properties 


JAHENCKELS 


O:-Feer NE CU TLE Rey 


23,800 items of fine 
cutlery, for every per: 


sonal and professional 
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THREE 
SCREEN 
GRID 
TUBES 


AUTOMATIC 
VOLUME 
CONTROL 


SILENT 
VISUAL 
TUNING | 


A REVELATION IN RADIO 


Presenting more advantages: than any ere veus Receiver has 
ever offered, the new No. 846 Screen Grid Stromberg- 


Carlson reprepeare the farthest point of progress in the 


development of broadcast reception. It has: 
| Three Screen Grid Radio Frequency 

Stages, “Totally Shielded”, affording | 
high amplification, improving Selectivity | 
and Sensitivity; adding new brilliance | 
to Tone. 


Linear Power Detection, assuring maxi- 
mum results from the new Modulated | 
Broadcasting, giving purer tone at all — 
frequencies. 


Built-in Electro-Dynamic Speaker, 
scientifically baffled, giving accurate 
response on low as well as high and © 
intermediate tones. i 


Automatic Volume Control, regulating 
| amplification to strength of carrier waves, 
minimizing “fading” and maintaining 
volume. 


Learn the address of the 
nearest Stromberg - Carl- 
son dealer from your tele- 
phone directory. 


Meter for Visual Tuning, indicating 
proper resonance point for finest Tone. 


Phonograph Jack, allowing electrical 
reproduction of records. 


Half Octagonal Cabinet, with six legs, 
giving the massive effect of a rare old 
piece. 

No. 846 Stromberg-Carlson. Uses 3 UY- | 
994 Screen Grid, 3 UY-997, 2 UX-245 in | 
No. 642, Screen Grid Push-pull” and 2 UX-280 Radiotrons. | No. 641, nile ores 
Stromberg-Carlson. Price, Price, without tubes, $347. 50 | unit to No. 642. Price, 


ea et oe Ewa editsen. whoo rneaes or Speak- 
as? er, Hast Oo 
Rockies GOAT 50 stroMBeRG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. co; Rockies =o s 
| 
| 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Strombers-Carlson 


MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN-THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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they could not prevail over a small-town 
mechanic. In the midst of Sam’s grief 
along came a salesman for a motor-truck 
firm. He needn’t have wasted all his 
slick talk, for all Sam wanted to know was 
that a new truck would run. ‘The sales- 
man swore that it would, and took ¢ 
check on Sun Hop. What the slick sales: 
man had failed to explain was that, while 
the new truck undoubtedly would run, it 
might be several days before it got there 
It was ten more days before it arrived, anc 
in the meantime, the distraught bos: 
Chinese had invoked the aid of every 
ancestor back to Confucius, and was look: 
ing for more. The day that the new truck 
finally did come in, here came the seconc 
garage man, proud as a rooster, driving 
the miraculously resuscitated old truck 
into Sam Wong’s back yard. | 

A good half of the first crop of vege 
tables had curled up and died, but olc 
Sam took his loss standing up. There 
was much singsong Cantonese far intc 
the night, in the two big rooms where the 
tired ecoolies slept. Sam got them uz 
earlicr, and worked them later to yg tc 
make up. 


“Then the dry spell set in. Sam,’ we 
read, ‘‘filled the big vats full of water, anc 
let it sit in the sun. After it had been 
properly softened the coolies came witk 
huge sprinkling cans, one on each shoulder 
slung from a yoke. They filled the cang 
full of water and, bent in a curve, went ur 
and down the rows of parching sprouts: 
and watered them down. Sam prayed fo 
rain.’’ Proceeding: 3 


On went the days, cloudless and hot 
Millions of weeds shot up through the 
rocks. From dawn until dark the coolies 
plowed and hoed, weeded and watered 
Hour after hour they sat hunched in the 
sun, their heads protected by wide conica 
straw hats that Sun Hop sent out from 2 
Chinatown store. 

Sam got another crop out, and off te 
the market in not one truck, but two. 
Then he put his brown boys to work or 
the pumpkins, and parsnips, and cucum 
ber plants that are now in the field. Th 
dug a deep trench around the plants a 
filled it with fertilizer. Then they cove: ed 
the ground, except for the plant, beneath ¢ 
thick blanket of salt hay, brought up from 
the marshes and meadows of the Sound 
The plants shot out tendrils and these grew 
to be vines. The coolies handled them like 
kittens. They cut forked sticks from the 
locust grove across the tracks of the rail 
road branch that runs to Wading River 
Across the tips of the tines they wireé 
a smooth, flat strip of bainboo, and with 
this instrument they carefully raised the 
tender vines while they weeded among 
them. Some of the more timorous sprouts 
they set out in big boxes, and coveret 
them over with “‘cold frames’’—big opaqué 
windows which truck gardeners used t 
cover their tender plants on _ frosty 
mornings. 


These Oriental farm hands have man} 
virtues from the employer’s point of vieW 
They ‘don’t go to the village on Saturday 
night. They have to work on Sundays 
and then, besides, they don’t stir off th 
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& Chosen by the WORLD'S BEST 


MEDICAL 


ADVISORS... 


This Safest, 
Most Beneficial 
Tonic Sun-Lamp 


now available for every home! 


NCE the ultra-violet light-bath was 
the luxury of the favored few. 
Today it is available to every one who 
realizes the tremendous benefits of this 
vital health force. 


And no longer need the purchase of an 
ultra-violet lamp be based on hearsay or 
Joubtful opinion. For the world’s best 
medical advisors have already done all 
the experimenting. It was they who 
arst endorsed the Hanovia Alpine Sun 
Lamp. The names of its professional 
wsers literally form a blue book of the 
world’s famous medical men. 


They sought a lamp that produced a 
scientifically correct concentration of 
yitra-violet rays without sputtering or 
framing. And in the Hanovia these ex- 
»erts found an ultra-violet ray lamp that 
more than 163,000 physicians, hospitals 
and sanitaria now use. What finer and 
riore universal endorsement could any 
-quipment receive? 


Only a year ago, the Alpine Sun Lamp 
was offered for safe home use in a simple, 
-qually effective model that is as easy to 
ise as an electric fan. And thousands 
vho were formerly denied the benefits of 
renuine ultra-violet rays, are now enjoy- 
ng them at reasonable cost. 


Not just heat— 
Not just lisht— 


aboratory tests prove that the Home 
Vlodel produces the most beneficial type 
f ultra-violet rays for tonic use. Yet 
listurbing elements such as excessive 
leat and light rays are entirely excluded. 
\nyone who follows directions can oper- 
te the Alpine Sun Lamp Home Model 


with abso.ute safety and efficiency. It 
never sputters. or throws off dangerous 
fumes and sparks. 


Nor is there need for frequent adjust- 
ments and replacement of parts. The 
new safety cut-off switch controlling the 
length of exposure is an optional con- 
venience and safeguard. 


These outstanding Hanovia features of 
efficiency, safety and convenience are 
worth much more than any initial saving 
made on inferior equipment. Particu- 
larly so, when you consider that a mere 
few minutes’ exposure to Hanovia indoor 
sunlight gives ultra-violet benefits equiv= 
alent to those gained from a much 
longer exposure to outdoor sunlight. 


Consult your physician! 


Ask your family doctor about the 
Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp. He will tell 
you of the tonic benefits it brings. But 
he will tell you, also, that regardless of 
the claims made for any health equip- 
ment, self-diagnosis and self-treatment of 


Tae ALPINE SUN LAMP 


sickness should be avoided. And there 
we agree—when you are sick, let the doc- 
tor prescribe. 


But if you are seeking to maintain and en- 
hance your enjoyment of life through new 
energy and increased health—and if you are 
anxious to have your money buy the full and 
complete benefits of true ultra-violet rays— 
then sign and mail the coupon TODAY. 
Promptly you will receive the free, authentic 
booklet giving the whole story of ultra-violet 
rays, and full details of the Home Model 
Alpine Sun Lamp. (Special payment plan 
offered.) 

HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MEG. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Cleve- 

land — Philadelphia — London — Paris — 


Hawaii — Tokyo — Tientsin —Johannesburg— 
Rio de Janeiro—Buenos Aires. 


Co. 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Mec. Co. 
Dept.A-3, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me your authoritative free booklet 
on ultra-violet rays, and full description of the Home 
Model Alpine Sun Lamp 


GUY aes nan 


State.... 
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Wade Onn 


Anew compact, efficient, light- 
weight, portable exercising 
and massagemachine. Sim- 
ple construction permits 


‘ord to pays, Smooth 


anatomy like 


Masseur, 


I mproves 
Health—Reduces Weight 


Oxidizes excess fat. Removes toxic poison from the 
system by gently stimulating the liver, kidneys, blad- 
der, stomach, spleen and intestines. Aids digestion. 
Beneficial in ‘the treatment of rheumatism, nervous- 
ness, insomnia, stomach trouble, anemia. Many, Os- 
teopaths are using “The Mechanical Masseur” in 
their private practice. 


Promotes Perfect Circulation 


Corrects constipation.Tonestheentiresystem. Builds 
up under-weight persons; reduces over-weight ones. 
In fifteen minutes without effort you receiye the 
benefits of hours ofstrenuous exercise with this new 
low priced “Mechanical Masseur.”’ Send coupon for 
details of both trial and easy payment plan. 


Representatives Wanted 


In every city and town. Write or wire for liberal 
proposition by which rea] money can be made. 


THE SYLPH-APOLLO CO., 
Dept. 30, Toledo, Ohio. 


Send descriptive folder and details of free trial 
and easy payment plan. 


ateeicloteete Stateisewisiselsis(s ce 


> STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Be independent. 
7 Earn$S,000to $20,000 annually. 
We guide you step by step—furnieh 
all text material, including fourteen- 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL. 
: poonterrent Low cost, easy terms, | et 
* our valuable 64- “page HERG Guide’’ and 
**Evidence”™ books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.952- L Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


AFRAID TO WEAR A DARK SUIT? 


Why tolerate dandruff? 
It can be checked 


Here’s a simple, sane treatment—recom- 
mended by physicians for 60 years and 
proved effective by millions of men. It 
combines nature’s two most effective 
remedies for dandruff: cleanliness and 
pine tar, 

Wet your hair. Work the rich, tonic 
pine-tar lather of Packer’s Tar Soap well 
inte the scalp. Rinse. Again lather, 
massage and rinse thoroughly. (The 
final rinse should be cold to close the 
pores.) Dry thoroughly. 

In severe cases, do this every other 
day until the scalp clears up. In milder 
cases, every 4 or 5 days. Then, to pre- 
vent recurrence, keep up regular weekly 
Packer shampoos. You can’t reason- 
ably expect now-and-then care to keep 
your scalp dandruff-free—and it won't! 

Sample cake and book on hair health 
—10¢. PACKER’S, Dept. 4-I, 101 W. 
31st St., New York. 


PACKER’S Tar Soap 


Instead 
of this: 


Send 10¢ for 
sample of 


a price everyone can af- 
and vibrationless in 
operation. Gently 
manipulates the 


a skilled 
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place.” As for other details of their 


lives: 


They sleep on cots in the two big front 
rooms of the white stucco house, and eat 
in the basement, where the cook has his 
stove. Sam is feeding them rice and pork, 
and oily dried fish, washed down at night 
with a kettle of tea. For half an hour after 
the noon meal has been eaten he lets them 
stretch out on the wide front porch for 
a bit of arest. Then they go back to the 
fields and work until dark, and then keep 
right on working with lanterns or candles. 

The vegetables they raise look natural 
enough until one examines them closely. 
The agricultural nomenclature must be 
left to the experts. It’s all exotic stuff, 
which old Sam, in explaining, calls Chinese 
squash, Chinese cabbage, Chinese onion, 
and so on. There are some specimens, 
supposedly cucumbers, that are ridged 
and warted like no cucumber should be. 
The onions, in bloom, look like gilly 
flowers. The pumpkins have a strange sort 
of pallor, and some things that Sam said 
would be Chinese parsnips would seem to 
be ragweed, tended, and watered. There 
was a whole field of a luxuriously growing 
green plant that Sam said he would get 
twenty cents a pound for, from the chop- 
suey houses. 


THE REPORTERS WHO TRAVEL WITH 
PRESIDENTS AND PRINCES 

HE Prince of Wales was vastly amused 

at the resourceful American reporter’s 
feat. And the reporter, who had stowed 
away on the train carrying the Prince from 
Canada to Chicago during an American 
tour, was permitted to remain on board, 
and got the exclusive interview he had 
started for. His device was simple, Paul 
R. Leach explains in The Youth's Com- 
At Duluth, where the special had 
stopt for Minnesota notables to greet the 
royal tourist, the reporter had donned a 
“gates ajar” collar. This and the derby 
hat he wore gave him the general appear- 
ance of being in formal day dress—if one 
did not notice his tan shoes and tweed 
trousers. To hide these sartorial ‘dis- 
crepancies, John Gunther, of the Chicago 
Daily News, buried himself in the midst of 
the reception committee. He boarded the 
train with the greeters, and concealed him- 
self in an empty stateroom. The train 
had gone on before he was discovered, and 
then the Prince’s sense of humor saved 
the day for him. Mr. Gunther was then 
a novice. Now he is a well-known foreign 
correspondent. Mr. Leach describes in his 
article the life of some of America’s best- 
known newspaper men, whose names are 
often seen signed to important dispatches, 
and who are often quoted in Tur Dicsst. 
For example, there is the story of how 
Edward Price Bell, one of the most widely 
known, was snatched from a Sunday- 
afternoon rest by a telephone eall from his 
editor, and assigned to cover the good-will 
tour of South America made by President 


panion. 


ILLEGIBLE WRITING upon legal documents 
renders them invalid, even though one’s rec- 
ollection of the matter remains clear and 
accurate for years after. 
Preserve usual and unusual writing and rec- 
ords of today for tomorrow by using Higgins?’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink—permanent as the 
pyramids—prooi against age, air, sunshine and 
chemical cradicators, 

Made Only By 
nas. M. Hicems & Co. 271 Ninth St..B’klyn, N.Yq 


Soa E term 
A ePrinal 


Bh foals 


JET BLACK- NEVER FADES-~ PROOF AGAINST CHEMICA 
mee Steel Pens & Fountain Pen 


SENT FREE No Obligation to By |. | —_ 


if you act quick!—we will send postpaid—for 
80 days free reading—new Voice Book dis- 
closing startling VOICE FACTS that may save 
hundreds of dollars to every man or woman 
seeking a strong, rich voice for either sing- 
fing or ppeee oN 80 days free reading—then 
send $1.00. Otherwise, return it—that’s allt 


PROF. E. FEUCHTINGER, Dept. 18-36 
1810 Wilson Avenue Suite 29 Chicago 


WANTED 


TO MAKE 
Mr.Magillearns man or woma! 
over $50 weekly of average abil 
during the early ity can earr 
months of the from $40 to $10(/ 
year, twice that weekly with ou), 


amount after 
September first 
and last week 


nation ally 
known persona 
and business 


made $125.00in Xmas Gree 
five days. Miss Card and Lond 
o ache 28 fo) Ay tionery lines. — 

r sh Wepa —_ 
made $66.70 in comrmiscia 
an hour June cash every day 
first and $27.00 together wii 
in ten sarnakes liberal mon 


two days later. 


These are not nish magi ie: 
exceptional samples and 
cases, since we 
have people who ee 5 
earn from $10,- ness with—Free, 
000 to $20,000 a ; 


year, but any Address" | 


Sales Manager, Dept. 100 | 
“THE PROCESS CORPORATION 
Troy at 21st Street Chicago, Ilinols| 


|TCHING RASHES 


quickly relieved and often cleared _ 
away by a few applications of 


GJOHNSONS | 


“MAGIC ON TIRED. TENDER 2 
SMARTING PERSPIRING FEE 
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Hoover before his inauguration. As we 
‘ead: 


“Been trying to get you since last 
svening,’’ said the editor. ‘‘Hoover is 
leaving Palo Alto Thursday for South 
America. We want you to join him on the 
Maryland. Sorry we couldn’t get you 
when the cashier’s office was open. You 
have just about time to catch the Overland 
Limited this evening. Have you money 
enough for a ticket?” 

““Why—well, I guess I can scrape up 
snough,’’ Bell answered, even then kicking 
off his carpet-slippers. 

“Tl establish a letter of credit for you 
in San Francisco by telegraph to-morrow. 


Goodluck. Hope you have a nice time.”’ ® e e 
And so, within four hours, Mr. Bell, who 
‘or twenty-five years was the London rep- 1 you 1 y e In a 


resentative of the Chicago Daily News 

orelgn service, and is to-day the dean of f e 

American news writers, and a great student ? 
»f international affairs, had packed his O your house last winter 
slothes for a sixty-day trip, borrowed all % 
the ready cash the neighbors could rake up, 
und was on his way. And that was only 
the start of his adventure. 

Drest in the lightest of tropical clothes, 
and bareheaded, Mr. Bell and two younger 
members of the journalistic party went 
ushore at Antofagasta, during the course 
of Mr. Hoover’s good-will tour, to satisfy 
the eternal curiosity which keeps news- 
paper men young. They wanted to learn 
what Chile looked like. Mr. Hoover and 
she rest of the party remained aboard the 
Maryland, receiving official visitors from 
shore. The ship was to sail in a few hours. 

“Tt can’t go until I say so,” a port offi- 
ial told the Three Musketeers. 

So, being anxious to see the town and to 


ecept what promised to be a delightful an! aks unnecessary to close up rooms 
enecheon invitation ashore, they set out, 

velieving that this man could keep an to keep others WAavm 

American battle-ship where it did not want 


‘(0 be kept when it wa dy t = : ee Loe 
eho ce ert Serecero c OU spend money for coal, oil or The natural source of pipe insulation is 


vhere else. 
They were left behind. The Maryland gas. You burn this fuel ina heat- Johns-Manville, the oldest and largest 
‘olled majestically down the South Pacific. | ing plant. You generate heat easily, manufacturer of asbestos insulation. The 


heir host : ~ : : : ; ; : : : ; 
| a : rate Pee arc i eo quickly, economically. Yet this heat is logical. insulation for the pipes in any 


sasket, and motored them sixty miles to a useful only when it reaches the radiators home, old or new, is J-M Improved As- 
a A carried them osc to a | and spreadsits warmth out through your bestocel. Each iength of Asbestocel is 
ee ced bend var carried |‘ Goms. Was all of your house warm last _ scientifically designed to enclose non- 


% until late afternoon. And then they : ; 3 ; : 
vere loaded into airplanes and taken six winter? Or were there parts that were circulating air shut up in hundreds of 


vindred miles over the snow-crested Andes, uncomfortable? cells within asbestos walls. This dead air 
nost of the time at an altitude of about : : 

: : ‘ : carties off but little heat. If you plan to 
ifteen thousand feet—in tropical pongees Heat lost from the pipes between fur- yee 


build, tell your heating contractor that 
you want the heating pipes covered with 


md without hats—and on to Santiago. 


: iator is wasted. Such losses 
“here, with a few hours to spare, they re- nace and radiato ouca? 


i i f ng any lin : = 
oined the Hoover party on its overland occur through adiation along a y line money-saving comforesiving ‘Aue 
rip to the east coast and Buenos Aires. of bare pipes and are responsible for ; 
: : cel. Or if your present home needs only 
The most minutely organized steam ex- cold rooms and chilly corners because of ; ; 
te : é warmth to make it perfect, any plumber 
edition ever to set forth across this coun- radiators that never get hot enough. 


ry was the one which carried former of heating Sona Cae quickly pro- 
467. Alfred E. Smith of New York on his Yet it is easy to cut this waste to a vide the necessary insulation. Asbestocel 
Yemocratic Presidential campaign, says minimum, by insulation — by covering is identified by a red band on the inner 
he writer, as he proceeds to incidents of | the pipe lines with heat-saving material. end of each section. 

his and other tours: 


Every member of the special-train party, fon a . 
neluding the reporters, had half a com- J] : | S ai ay ] ee 
vartment on the train and an automobile iy | 


umber assigned to him. He kept the ok 4 
ame number throughout the trip. When IMPROVED ASBESTOCEL PIPE INSULATION 


he train arrived at a town where a twenty- 


our-hour stop was to be ee bags pron JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
e packed and identified with tags. oa New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


’ If you wish to 
y learn more of 
‘ the usefulness 
and importance 
of Improved 
Asbestocel mail 
the coupon 


friters would leave the train, find their 
umbered automobiles, be driven to the 
otels, where rooms would be reserved for 
hem. And within half an hour their ag 
aggage would follow. 

It was a great train, all paid for by the Address 


(Branches in all large cities) | 


Please send me your free booklet about Asbestocel. 


A-34-9 
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hind OF 


Shorih hand 


HERE, at last, is the answer to the vital need for an 

up-to-date, scientific system of shorthand—so sim- 
ple, so easy, so natural that anyone can learn its prin- 
ciple in one evening. Amazing speed quickly developed. 


No need to master a ‘‘foreign language”’ of signs, sym- 


bols, dots and dashes. This new system employs the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 


Speedwritin 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND pe 


—the only scientific system written with pencil or on 
typewriter. dopted by leading business concerns. 
Originated by Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent author- 
ity on shorthand, who has taught almost all systems for 
eighteen years in such renowned institutions as Columbia 
University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons Col- 
lege, and the University of California. 

An experienced shorthand writer states, ‘‘Speedwriting 
so far excels any shorthand system now in use that there 
is no comparison. 


Full Details Free 
Let us tell you about Speedwriting, the Natural Short- 
and, and how you can learn quickly 
at home. Send Coupon today. 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave. 


Dept. BM-1202 
New York, N. Y. 


i 
y aR ES TU TE) INC, 1 
' Dept. BM-1202, 
| 200 Madison ‘Ave., New York, N. Y. 1 
\ Gentlemen I 
Without obligation, please send me your Free Book 
' “Speedwriting’’ and full details about this new, ! 
1 natural shorthand. 1 
1 
! NAMIE Dion, vi ctalsin!'s ora laieid obehn eiaystaceretelaiteelisfacgiets (si wie, seis. oye 
1 1 
J Address... ccc eee cere erence tem cer ee ee nnees | 
PIG cao dlels, ce ote SAE Tere Stator c.seusirer u 
WB 8 eee? ean os ay hk peta ope Sac ag J 
STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


OO a i SER 40), 


RADIO Z TUBES 


Quality 
safeguarded 


from within 


Where Tube 
Similarity 
Ends 


© ee appearances may be 
similar or even identical between 
various makes of radio tubes. 


It is the accuracy with which the 
parts are precisely manufactured 
and tested that gives Cunningham 
Radio Tubes their remarkable 
outstanding quality and long life. 


reat. CUNNINGHAM,INC: 
New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Democratic National Committee, except 
for the accommodations enjoyed by the 
reporters. They paid their own way, but 
paid it to the treasurer of the National 
Committee. It was quite a shock to some 
old-time political reporters, used to wateh- 
ing Democratic candidates traveling in the 
helter-skelter fashion, once enforced by 
party poverty, to see that train. As it 
pulled into the Albany train-shed to take 
the Governor and his party aboard for the 
first trip, one of these old-timers walked 
along the cars in growing amazement, until 
he came to the name of the private car in 
which Governor Smith was to live. The 
car was named the St. Nicholas. 

‘‘Who says there is no Santa Claus!’ he 
bellowed. 

Junius B. Wood was with Governor 
Smith on all his trips after the first west- 
ward swing. Mr. Wood was keeping him- 
self busy on a four-month vacation by re- 
establishing contact with American polities, 
after four years in Moscow. He has trayv- 
eled the wide world, and is truly one of the 
Olympians of the press. He likes to smoke 
corn-cob pipes filled with a Russian tobacco 
substitute called mahorka. This is hard on 
his companions. He buys his shirts in 
Paris, and is not averse to one with bright 
green stripes, or brilliant pink, with collar 
and scarf to match. He shaves his head 
in warm weather for comfort. 

Mr. Wood drew an open touring-car in 
the parade from station to hotel with 
Governor Smith in a Virginia city. Three 
others assigned to ride with him had 
skipt the parade, and Wood had the back 
seat of the open ear all to himself. So, 
sitting grandly with his hat off, and smok- 
ing his favorite pipe, he rode through the 
closely packed crowd. He was a bit 
startled to hear a woman’s strident voice 
saying, ‘“‘There goes one of those Tam- 
many hoodlums now!’’ My. Wood turned 
to see her pointing her finger at him. 


Traveling with Presidents provides vari- 
ety, we are told. For instance, President 


Roosevelt was ‘‘a stickler for formality, 


asking that the reporters with him wear 
formal day and evening clothes.”? Such 
details ‘‘seldom concerned President Taft.”’ 
As for others: 


President Wilson seemed seldom to be 
aware that there were newspaper men on 
his trains at all, so far as contact with 
them was concerned. President Harding 
was closer to the writers on his trips than 
any of the recent Presidents, and less 
formal, too. He grieved more than any of 
the others when, on his tragic Alaskan trip, 
two reporters were killed in automobile 
accidents in Colorado. 

Mr. Coolidge was always quite well aware 
of the reporters on his trains, and when he 
had anything of importance to transmit to 
them, they were quickly made aware of it. 
Mr. Coolidge loves punctuality. It was 
arranged that a train on which he traveled 
for one of his short jaunts from Washing- 
ton was to run on the schedule of a regular 
passenger-train. The general passenger 
agent, who accompanied the party, did a 
little figuring, and found that, since the 
special would make fewer stops, the Presi- 
dential train could be brought to its desti- 
nation thirty minutes ahead of the time 
that had been announced. 


) 

“The train will come in at 9:30 instead 
of 10 o’clock,” the railroad man proudly 
told the President. 

“We are due to arrive at 10 o’clock,” 
Mr. Coolidge said in his precisely clipt 
words. The train arrived at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Hoover, realizing well the value of 
close contact with the news-writers in the 
formulation of public opinion, began, early 
in his campaign, to invite two or three re- 
porters to break bread with Mrs. Hoover 
and himself. They kept up the practise, 
whether they were en route, at home, on 
the South American trip, or in Florida. 
While he said little at these luncheons or 
dinners—or sometimes breakfasts—he had 
an opportunity to size up the reporters 
and form his own opinions about their | 
abilities. 


Campaigning with Brig.-Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes when he was running for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1924 was ‘‘an informal delight,’’ 
says Mr. Leach, continuing: 


Only five reporters were with him all the — 
way. General Dawes, Mrs. Dawes, and their 
immediate party traveled in a private car 
at the end of the special train. The writers 
and members of the staff were in the next 
car. Some of the writers were invited 
almost every day into the private car for 
luncheon or dinner. Long evenings en 
route would find all five of them in the 
lounge, or General Dawes in one of the 
press compartments, telling stories of the 
World War. And how he could tell them! 

But the time came when General Dawes 
had to be placed on trial. 

One of the five reporters drew up an 
indictment. It contained many counts—_ 
murder of infinitives by splitting, kid- 
naping of defenseless politicians (they 
actually couldn’t get in to see him, altho 
often they would ride clear across their 
State on his train), and similar crimes 
were charged to him. The whole party - | 
left the train for a picnic on an island in a 
river near the Ozarks. And there, after 
luncheon al fresco, E. Ross Bartley—of the 
Associated Press, and later to be the 
General’s secretary—as_ sheriff, arrested 
Dawes, and Walter H. Wilson, an old 
personal friend of the General’s, was hig 
judge. There was a prosecutor, a bailiff, 2 
sheriff—everything but defense counsel. _ 

‘““As an American citizen I am entitled 
to an attorney, am I not?’’ General Dawes” 
demanded. We did not want to give him 
an attorney, but we had to admit that h 
was right—that he had such a privilege. 

So he chose the colored dining-car galley 
helper, who to this day probably does not 
know who General Dawes is. : 

When the trial began the defendant told 
his attorney what to say. The trial im- 
mediately broke up, and the charges were 
never proved or disproved, or even nol- 
prossed. Once more aboard the train, Mr. 
Wilson hunted up the galley boy and 
chased him back to the private car, wher 
he asked for audience—on Wilson’s - 
nutely outlined instructions—with the 
General. 

“You acted as a man’s lawyer,’’ Wilson 
told the colored boy, ‘‘and you haven’ 
collected your fee. You go and tell the 
General I sent you to get your fee.”’ P 

Not knowing what it was all about, but 
somewhat awed by Wilson’s serious de 
meanor, the boy got his audience and tok 
Dawes what Wilson had coached hin 
to say. 

He got a fresh new $10 bill when the 
General was able to stop laughing. Bw 
Wilson failed to see much fun in his joke 
when the boy showed him the $10. : 
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A TRADE TREND WITH 
PUBLIC SIGNIFICANCE 


The present pronounced trend towards 
Durant among prominent automobile 
dealers possesses tremendous public sig- 
nificance. It is the best possible endorse- 
ment of Durant products and policies. It 
reveals a widespread and enthusiastic con- 
fidence in the executives who now control 
Durant Motors, Inc. And it emphasizes 
Durant’s competitive leadership in offer- 
ing a time-tested Six under a thousand 


dollars, equipped with 4-Forward Speeds. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC DETROIT, UiS A. 
FACTORIES—LANSING, MICH., OAKLAND, CAL., LEASIDE, ONT. 


REAR STROSINT Ye, ¢ 20... Soc ceetess bets 109 in: 
THE SIX-SIXTY-THREE . . 50°. «112 in. 
THE SIX-SIXTY-SIX (4-Forward Speeds) 112 in. 
THE SIX-SEVENTY  (4-Forward Speeds) 119 in. 


wheelbase— $685 to $875 
wheelbase — $845 to $1025 
wheelbase — $945 to $1125 
wheelbase — $1195 to $1425 


All prices at factory—Lansing, Michigan 


vy 


é 


RANT 


7 
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Livery Lndurance 


AN OFFICIAL: STATEMENT 


: yE are often asked if 
the tires on the Silver 
Fleet are regular stock Sil- 


vertowns. In answer to this 
question, Mr. J. D. Tew, 


President of The B. F. Good- 
rich RubbereCompany, has 
permitted the release of the 
following statement: 


“The tires on the Good- 
rich Silver Fleet are defi- 
nitely stock tires...selected 
at random from the ware- 


house for this great dem-. 
onstration run. 

“There is nothing special 
about them... they are ex- 
actly the same tires that 


- every motorist can buy from 


any of our 30,000 Goodrich 
dealersallover thecountry.’”’ 


VARIN OS rcs 


PRESIDENT 


The B. Fb, Goodrich Rubber Company — 


by the 


STILL SHARP and CLEAN! . 
This tire had traveled 23,987 


miles when photo was taken, 


Superlative Staying Power of Stock Silvertowns 


Revealed in Facts and Figures of Demonstration Tour 


Here are the facts . . 


Boiled down for quick reading 


Speedometers show over. 24,000 miles 
Total tire mileage to date. . 1,440,000 


Unpunctured tires to date 
Tires not off the rim 
Tire failures 


Average tread wear determined 
by depth gauge 


Road conditions so far encountered 


Smooth pavement 
Gravel, rock and sand 


Detours, clay, mud, ruts 


THE FLEET COMMANDER telling 


the story of the Silver Fleet over a radio 
station along the route. 


TUDY these figures . .. translate 
them into terms of your own ex- 
perience. For here, in the record of the 
Silver Fleet’s tires up to the moment this 
page goes to press, is a record of tire per- 
formance that has never beet equaled. 


This is not the performance story of a 
single tire! Not the achievement of one 
carefully groomed set of four casings! 


But the record of sixty stock Silver- 
towns... taken directly from warehouse 
stores for this great nation-wide 
demonstration run, 


Hold in mind the purpose of the Silver 
Fleet... 


In January it started out... 15 stock 
cars equipped with stock Silvertowns... 
to demonstrate Silvertown quality to the 
tire buyers of the country. 


From the figures in the box . . . specific 


figures, and therefore trustworthy ... 
you see what you can honestly expect in 
the way ot mileage. 


From the fact that there are 15 cars in 
the Fleet .. . light cars and heavy, open 
cars and closed, fours, sixes, eights... 
you can see that Silvertowns mean value 
regardless of the car you drive. 


And from the fact that these tires have 
been tended only by their drivers .. . 
given only the care that you can give 


your own tires... you can see that only © 


normal attention is needed to give you 
this unsurpassed service from the Silver- 
towns you buy! 


Remember... you can get tires exactly 
like the Silvertowns on the Fleet from 
your local Goodrich dealer! 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


THROUGH GOLDEN FIELDS. Here’s one of the cars of the Silver Fleet pulled up in 
a Western wheat field to give harvesters a view of its record-breaking tires. More than 
35,000,000 people have viewed the Silver Fleet on its tour of the country. 


Goodrich — 
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Meer Smashed 


TOCK TIRES ov te SILVER FLEET 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL! 

That heavy line curling all over the 
map shows where the Silver Fleet 
has been since it left New York. 


BRAKE TESTER TELLS 
TALE. Pilot reads brake tester 
to gauge Silvertown traction after 
23,000 punishing miles. 


ABOVE, Silver Fleet crossing the Mississippi at St. 
Louis. AT RIGHT, three Goodrich Tires you should 
know. From left to right, the SILVERTOWN DE 


LUXE...superlative style and service, a tire that out- 
lasts your car; the famous SILVERTOWN, standard of 
tire values everywhere; the GOODRICH CAVA- 


LIER, anew tire, representing high quality at low prices. 


Goodrich Silvertowns *&e 


=o 
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Develop 
Technique 


Just as much depends upon 
it in Business as in 
Art or Sport 


Technique in Business 
is that skilled and refined 
procedure which harmo- 
nizes mind with method 
and motion. Business 
that has it—individuals 
that have it—accomplish 
more, and do better work 
with less effort, less time 
and less waste. 


Not long ago Business 
shied at the use of a 
term, or a practice, which 
had anything to do with 
Art—or even Sport. Not 
so now. 


Modern Accountancy has 
shown not only that Mod- 
ern Business is an art, 
but that its great advance 
is due to its recognition, 
and its application, of 
exactly the same factors 
and methods which have 
produced great Art—and 
made Sport so universal 
and so interesting. 


In the control of your 
business—in the method 
or system of your man- 
agement—in the endless 
operations of all material 
functions — develop 
technique. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON FORT WORTH PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME, 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON HUNTINGTON, W. VA. RICHMOND 
BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
CANTON JACKSON, MISS. ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
COLUMBUS LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
DALLAS MEMPHIS TAMPA 
DAVENPORT MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAYTON MILWAUKEE WACO 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS WHEELING 

ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE OMAHA YOUNGSTOWN 


PHILADELPHIA 


<——$__ st —_—__x 
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| INVESTMENTS vy AND v FINANCE 


OUR STANDARD OF LIVING GOING HIGHER 


HAT is the American standard of 
Is it as high as we have been 

Is it going higher? 'These 
questions, and others, are diseust by 
Prof. William T. Ogburn, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in a New York Times 
-article.. Henry Ford’s plan to introduce in 
his European factories a wage that is 
expected to bring to the laborer there the 
American standard of living, together with 
telephones, phonographs, radios, and auto- 
mobiles, is the ‘‘peg’’ on which the Times 
article is hung. Briefly, the Ford plan, 
explains Professor Ogburn, is to increase 
the market for manufactured goods by 
increasing wages. We read on: 


living? 
led to believe? 


The theory that higher wages increase 
the market and that higher wages can be 
paid by methods of greater efficiency has 
a firm basis in sound economies. Inven- 
tions make greater utilization of nature’s 
materials; that is, they make possible an 
even greater creation of wealth. It is this 
movement that has been changing even the 
American standard of living, making it 
even higher than it was before. For, 
according to Prof. Paul H. Douglas’s care- 
ful indices of wages, the wages of American 
urban workers, in terms of what these 
wages will buy, had increased in 1923 a 
little more than one-quarter over what the 
real wages were in 1914. Ford’s announce- 
ment, tho addrest to Europe, was really 
news to America, also since it reaffirmed the 
doctrine that the employers are realizing 
that higher wages are good business be- 
eause they mean greater buying power. It 
strongly suggests that, with the increasing 
inventions, the standard of living itself 
may be raised even more in America. 

These reflections on wage levels and 
standards of living make desirable a num- 


| ber of corrections of errors, and also certain 


possible interpretat’ons. In the first place, 
American workers do not all have automo- 
biles, nor are they living in paradise, yet. 
The average weekly earning in manufac- 
turing as a whole in the United States in 
1923 was $25.50. It is not known how 
many weeks during a year these factory 
employees worked. But if they were so 
fortunate as to have worked fifty weeks, 
then the average total annual earnings 
would have been $1.275 a year. And out 
of this $4.25 a day must come food for 
three meals, as well as clothing, rent, and 
miscellaneous expenses. 

The truth is that there is no single Ameri- 
ean standard of living. The United States 
is almost as big as Europe. The standard 
of living is different in the mountains of 
the South from what it is on the Pacific 
coast. It is not the same in Kansas City 
as it is in New York City. It is quite 
different in the small town and in the open 
country. Then, too, the plane of living 
differs among negroes and whites, among 
men and women workers. 


The American standard of living in 
Europe, thinks this authority on sociology, 
‘ought to mean fewer deaths and better 
health.” For— 


The rising standard of living means 


the United States. 


more money expended on health. It alsc 
means fewer deaths of babies, for, aj 
Dr. Woodbury has shown, the infant death 
rate falls very rapidly as the income goei 
up.. With higher wages the distinctive 
cultural entity of the Huropean working 
class will tend to be broken down. 

Other effects will be similar to the results 
of raising wages here in America. The 
American standard means a smailer pro- 
portion of the income spent for food. Ir 
the United States the workingman spends 
30 or 40 per cent. of his total income fo1 
food. In Europe he spends from 40 to 6€ 
per cent. for food. As the income is raised 
a smaller percentage of income is spent 
for rent, but a larger percentage is spent 
for clothing. The percentage of the in- 
crease spent on furniture increases also as 
the income goes up, until fairly high in- 
comes are reached. Raised standards of 
living also mean larger percentages of the 
income spent on recreation, education, and 
religion among the working classes. 5 

Almost- certainly raised standards of 
living in Europe will mean, as in America, 
more automobiles, more radios, and more 
telephones. Of all the radio receiving sets, 
nearly 50 per cent. are in the United States, 
60 per cent. of the telephones are here, and 
80 per cent. of all known automobiles bear 
United States licenses. There is one radio 
receiving set to every fifteen persons in 
the United States, one telephone to oto 


seven persons, and one automobile t 
every six persons. 

There are two forces at work to produ 
a rising standard of living, particularly 


Ne 


These are, first, th 

ever-increasing number of inventions th 

make new forms of wealth; and second, the 
declining rates of increase in mopulon 
The restriction of immigration has raised 
the plane of living for the negro, and it has 
surely been a factor in the maintenance o: 
high wages in the United States. But it 
the growing spread of birth control to the 
rural population and among the lower 
economic groups in the cities that will keep 
the population down to a ratio to the 
natural resources that will enable the new 
inventions to bring a rising standard of 
living. 2 


According to Professor Ogburn: 


The standard of living is more than 
plenty of food. Most primitive people had 
plenty of food most of the time. We de 
mand more and more of the ever-increasing 
good things of life. The luxuries of yester- 
day are the necessities of to-day. : 

It was not so long ago that underweat 
was not in general use. And it has only 
been a few years that we have all been 
wearing nightgowns and pajamas. Ther 
was a time when the fork was unknown. 
and we have been using the match only 
about a century. Now we must all have 
tooth-brushes. We must keep the various 
medical specialists and dentists on our pay- 
roll.’ Typewriters, fountain-pens, metal 
pencils, newspapers, barbers, street-cars 
washing-machines, and insurance 
necessities. 

Our plane of living enables the equivalen! 
of the whole population. of the United 
States to pay the admission price to 8 
moving-picture theater every ten day 


We must have an automobile, however 
humble it may be, and a radio with a loud- 
speaker. We have, by the way; been’ able 
to acquire so many of these, among the 
middle classes, by economizing on house- 
hold servants, as the budget histories of 
many families show. While the population 
increased 14 per cent. between the last two 
United States censuses, the number of 
servants declined by a like percentage. 
On the other hand, the higher classes of 
services such as those of doctors, dentists, 
architects, musicians, teachers, lawyers, 
interior decorators, and athletic trainers 
have greatly increased during these two 
census periods. 

My prediction is that the successful 
family of the future will have an even 
greater number of machines, which will 
gradually become necessities. There will 
be electric manufacturing machines in the 
homes, machines for producing infra-red 
and ultra-violet rays, television sets, an as- 
sortment of physical-exercise equipment, 
electric cleaning devices, refrigerating ma- 
chines, house-cooling plants. Indeed, we 
have all these now. But who could have 
predicted them even twenty-five years ago? 


SMALLER $1 BILLS MOST POPULAR 
REDICTIONS that the new little $1 
bills will put the old dollar bills out of 

sight before Christmas may be taken with 
_a grain of salt, according to officials con- 
cerned with substituting the new paper 
“eurrency for old all down the line. Natu- 
rally the movement is most rapid in big 
cities like New York, and in about five 
_weeks the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
had circulated 30,000,000 out of the then 
total issue of 169,808,000 of the small- 

sized dollar bills. Here experience shows a 

much slower rate of exchanging bills of the 

larger denominations—$100, $1,000, and 
$5,000—and indicates that the United 

States Treasury Department will prob- 

ably have to call in the old bills of those 

denominations before they become worn 

out. Between July 11 and August 21 

the Treasury Department put out almost a 

billion and three-quarters of dollars in 

new currency notes of various denomina- 
tions. Officials anticipate a rising tide of 
the complaints coming in from people 
irritated by having to carry two sizes of 
bank-notes, but they remind us that Secre- 
tary Mellon asked the public to have pa- 
tience while the change is taking place. 

The Philadelphia Jnquirer observes: 

The work of replacing the old with the 
new is going on steadily. The task is a 
great one, and we must possess our souls 
in peace until it has been completed. It is 
predicted that by Christmas very few of the 
old dollar bills will be in the hands of the 
public. And we may add that after Christ- 
mas very few of either the old or the new 
kind will be in possession of the average 
head of a family. 

In the meantime surprize has been ex- 
prest in some quarters at the large amount 
of fresh bills of the old size which still 
appear. This is explained by the statement 
>that some banks had large quantities of 

fresh money on hand when the smaller 

~ notes were issued by the Treasury. They 
will have to be used until they are worn 
out. Your Uncle Samuel is a thrifty old 
gentleman, and he is not disposed to throw 
perfectly good money into the discard. 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Serving 1 in 31 Wired Homes 


In 1885, six years after Thomas 
Edison perfected the electric light, 
and only three years after the 
first central station, the oldest 
Associated electric property be- 
gan operating in Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Today the Associated System, 
serving one in thirty-one wired 
homes in the United States and its 
possessions and one in forty-two — 
gas customers in the country, has 
assets in excess of $800,000,000, 
and annual gross earnings of 
nearly $100,000,000. 


The first 
practical incandescent 
lamp—1879 


Write for our 16-page booklet “L”’ on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 


Recording Your Investments 


VERY investor should have at least a simple 
|e record of his investments — where, at quick 
glance, he can find the essential data about each 
stock or bond he possesses. 

Our latest folder, pocket size and well printed on 
durable paper, will give you a practical and efh- 
cient substitute for your present method of keep- 
ing such important records. 

cA copy will be sent you, without obligation, 


if you will write to our nearest office 


for folder —L-10 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW YORK 
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BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange) 


6% Pass Book Account 

Save any amount any time. 
Interest compounded twice a 
year. 


6% Coupon Certificates 

Clip and cash coupons twice 
a year. Amounts—$100, $500, 
$1000, up. 


6% Monthly Income Certificates 
Interest check mailed every 30 days. Amounts 
— $5000, up. 


Write for FREE “Save-by-Mail” kit, 
and descriptive folders. 
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Building & Loan 


6333 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles + +- California 
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Over 32 Million Dollars 


S.S, “LETITIA” “& 
28th December 
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_ The newest ship at 
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For booklet. deckplan. 
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LEGE COURSES 


at Home 


Carry on your education. Develop power 
to initiate and achieve. Earn credit to- 
ward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificate by correspondence. Select 
from 450 courses in 45 subjects, including 
English, Mathematics, History, Educa- 
tion, Psychology, Economics, the 
Languages, etc. Write for catalog 


The Gnibversity of Chicago 


419 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


for touring, camping. 
outings, picnies. 

A handy fireplace and stove com- 

bined—always ready to use. Takes 

up very little room in the car. No.1 

size—10” wide, 12” long, 6’ deep, 
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this Simplified High 
School Course at Home 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


But of one thing we may be sure—none of 
the old bills will be sent to the laundry. 


Light upon the large-sized problem of 
substitution throughout the whole country 
comes from the New York Herald Tribune’s 
summary of an interview with Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Bond: 


Mr. Bond’s detailed figures showed that 
Federal Reserve notes constituted the bulk 
of the $1,732,659,000 so far shipped to 
Federal Reserve Banks and branches and 
national banks and delivered to the 
Treasurer of the United States. <A total of 
$1,400,920,000 has been sent out from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Federal Reserve notes. They were di- 
vided in this manner: $370,400,000 in fives, 
$479,840,000 in tens, $470,480,000 in 
twenties, and $80,200,000 in fifties. 

The $1 bill has its place at the head of 
the numerical list, and according to figures 
169,808,000 of that type of silver certifi- 
cates have been issued. United States 
notes aggregating $78,160,000 have been 
sipped out. These embrace $22,520,000 
in twos and $55,640,000 in fives. Tens and 
twenties of the gold-baek type have been 
issued in the amount of $69,720,000. 
There were $33,880,000 in tens and $35,- 
840,000 in twenties in the list already 
shipped, the compilation showed. 

But as to the national bank-notes, only 
$14,051,000 of this type of currency has 
been issued. The banks are clamoring for 
the new bills to replace those of the out-of- 
date type now worn out. 


THE NEW NITROGEN FERTILIZER 
A PRUST.2 


USCLE SHOALS will attain greater 
importance and significance in the 
next Congress than it has ever enjoyed 
before, it is predicted, as a result of the 
news from London and Berlin that German, 
British, and Chilean nitrate interests have 


joined hands in an international cartel, or 


combine, to control production and dis- 
tribution of the natural and synthetic 
product. For it is generally agreed that 
the Muscle Shoals plant, once in operation, 
with its profits limited, would hold fertilizer 
prices in check, even tho the Alabama 
plant could supply only a part of the 
quantity needed in the United States. As 
QO. M. Kile points out in his Washington 
dispatches on agricultural subjects: 


Usually a cartel either apportions terri- 
tory or gives each constituent company a 
sales quota in the various markets. Usually 
a scale of prices is agreed upon. Often- 
times the program includes agreements to 
limit production. Just what the new ni- 
trogen eartel agreement includes is not 
known, but it may be safely assumed that 
the object is to get for nitrogen producers 
the greatest possible total profit out of the 
world market. The tendency is to give to 
producers rather than users of nitrogen the 
benefits of reduced costs arising from the 
newer scientific developments. 


European and South American nitrate 


NIQUE 
THIN LEAD 
COLORED PENCILS 


24 


Colors 


fine lines in color 


Perfect for making neat, 
small figures, notations, 
check marks, ete. in 
color. Better than 
ink for clean, thin- 
line underscoring. 
Ideal for sketching 
and drafting. Sharpen 
in a pencil sharpener 
to a needle point. 
Per Box 
Asst. No. 1116 (12 colors) $1.00 
Asst. No. 1117 (24 pencils) $2.00 fy 
Atail dealers or write ; 
direct 


American Pencil Co. 
304 Venus Bldg. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


ite for this 148-page radio book of bar- 
lee in The Neue Humless, Screen Grid, 
A.C. all-electric and battery operated sets 
at wholesale prices. Everything in radio, 


CHICAGO SALVAGE STOCK STORES. 
509 So. State St., Dept, 106. Chicago 


Your Feet 


When all else fails end your suffer- 
». ing with the flexible “no metal” 
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£ FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Heefner Arch Support Co.,319 ME. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Kys ; 


Seeing Egypt and the 
Holy Land 


By E. M. NEWMAN 
<4 (“Traveltalks”” Lecturer) 


Into the desert by camel caravan; far up the Nile by _ 
luxurious houseboat; stupendous temples, mysterious _ 
ruins; a city of great temples, theaters and tombs, lost — 
for fifteen hundred years; Biblical cities as they are , 
to-day with three hundred photographic illustra- 
tions, all original. Valuable facts about hotel rates, 
food costs, etc., are also given. 

“It provides an excellent review for those who have & 
already visited the Holy Land, and for those who haves 
neither visited nor will visit this part of the world, it 


is the next best thing to an actual trip.’’—Boston Globe. ; 
8vo. Cloth. 309 Illustrations.. $5.00; by mail, $5.22. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The New Industrial 


Revolution and Wages 
By W. JETT LAUCK 


Former Professor of Economics and Politics, 
Washington and Lee University; Secretary 
Former National War Labor Board. 

A business-like study of the radical changes in 
American theory and practice which have come in 
since the World War and created the present era of 
prosperity. It brings to light the revolutionary changes 
in the fundamental attitude of industrial leaders, 
capitalists, students, publicists and members of ad- 
justment agencies toward wage principles and stand- 

ards. The only book on the subject published. 

“Dr. Lauck has made an exhaustive study."’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“The book is invaluable not only in its showing 
of the new attitude of American industrial leadership | 
toward labor wage-fixing, but aids in bringing for- 
ward and suggesting for the future, a sound basis of 
industrial procedure.’’"—New Haven Times-Union. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 317 pp. $2.50; by mail, $2.64 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N.Y. | 


roducers now supply approximately 80 
yer cent. of the world demand, says a 
New York Herald Tribune article. Con- 
inues this paper: 


Those interested in the nitrate industry 
ere, believe the newly launched inter- 
ational cartel—which combines Chilean 
roducers of the natural nitrate and 
juropean manufacturers of the synthetic 
naterial—has organized for two main 
bjects: 

First, the protection of European 
narkets from future encroachment through 
he development of a formidable American 
yroduction. 

Second, further invasion of the United 
states market, the most lucrative field for 
litrate sales in the world. 

The agreement, which has been in 
yrocess of negotiation for some time, was 
regotiated by the Chilean Finance Minis- 
er, Pablo Ramirez, in conjunction with 
xecutives of the I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
yermany and the Imperial Chemical In- 
lustries of Great Britain. France is 
xpected to participate indirectly, and the 
. G. Farbenindustrie-controlled Norsk 
tydro, or Norwegian nitrates group, will 
»¢ included, according to cable advices. 
\ccording to these, German and British 
hemical trusts have agreed to a price 
eduction on synthetic and natural nitrogen 
f approximately 6 per cent. Officials 
ynnouncing the price agreement, however, 
ay it does not apply to the United States. 
‘he lowering of the level of prices in 
vorld markets, it is said, however, would 
robably react on prices in the United 
states, and possibly injure producing in- 
erests in this country through increased 
mports. 


Another motive for the recent combine is 
upplied by the Providence Journal, which 
ays: 


For a hundred years Chile has domi- 
ated the nitrate industry with her natural 
roduct. As recently as 1927 she was 
till in a position to disregard the growing 
ompetition of the synthetic commodity. 
tnt the rapid forward strides of the German 
ud allied producers last year, caused the 
‘hileans to adopt a different attitude. 
Vhile Chile’s natural production is still 
head of Europe’s synthetic output, the 
ap between the two is fast closing. 

The United States naturally has a deep 
aterest in whatever plans are afoot for 
reating a world combine of natural and 
vnthetic nitrate producers. We im- 
orted more than a million tons of nitrates 
no 1927. Last year our importations 
eached almost a million and a half tons. 
Ve can not regard with unconcern, there- 
ore, this fresh move toward a foreign 
ombination that will vitally affect our 
conomic interests. Both from the agri- 
ultural and from the. industrial stand- 
oint, it must be regarded, if consum- 
nated, as an unfavorable development. 

Whether we can immediately oppose it 
s successfully as we resisted the efforts 
f the British rubber interests, fortified 
y the Stephenson Act to control exports, 
; doubtful. The opposition of Mr. Hoover 
rhile he was Secretary of Commerce had 
1uch to do with the failure of the Stephen- 
on Act for rubber control. It is unlikely, 
herefore, that he would permit a foreign 
itrate monopoly to be unresisted during 
is Administration, particularly when its 
peration might have a very serious adverse 
ffeet upon American agriculture at a time 
hen a special attempt is being made to 
id it. 
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Insurance Company 


Growth 


J NSURANCE companies increase their assets by three distinct 

methods. This is one of the reasons why their securities are 
among the finest investments. Among the companies in which 
Insuranshares of Delaware invests its funds all three of these 
factors are operative to the highest degree. 


In the first place, the companies make a small profit on their 
underwriting operations. In well managed companies this profit 
is added, year by year, to assets and is not distributed. 


Secondly, insurance companies are required by law to maintain 
large reserves and surpluses. The income from the investment 
of these funds is, in older companies, always more than sufficient 
to meet dividend requirements and a portion remains to be added 
to the assets. 


Thirdly, the investments of insurance companies are made with 
a view to enhancement in value as well as to yield and from this 
source alone large gains are frequent in those companies main- 
taining shrewd investment staffs. These gains are not distributed 
as regular dividends but are added to assets also. 


So the companies grow and grow, earning more and more each 
year as their assets increase. Only those showing the highest 
rates of growth are represented in the portfolio of Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware. 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 
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Sweep IRlIEAD? 


WHEN FLOWERS ARE SWOLLEN 
WITH POLLEN..+-AND YOUR 
HEAD SWELLS WITH ITCHES AND 
$NEEZES...THERE IS STILL ONE 
CIGARETTE WHICH CLEARS THE 
WAY TO COMPLETE TOBACCO 
ENJOYMENT 


e 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


$PU D cIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC,, LOUISVILLE, KY 
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i. HAT spurs a manufacturer 
to bring out something new or something a shade different from 
that which was brought out last season? Cold, relentless compe- 
tition. A competition for what? A competition for the good-will 
of certain COnatTIGEs who suggest our needs and dictate our 


fashions. 


These consumers, through discriminating choice of merchandise, 
indirectly guide the buying impulses of the more passive inhabi- 


tants in their cities. 


That is why manufacturers, in the production of merchandise, 
strive to win the patronage of these important people—the leaders. 
of opinion. And in greater numbers they turn to the advertising 
pages of The Literary Digest to introduce the new trends in mer- 
chandise to that deciding minority whose approval sets a new 
style, opens a new market, and thus gives them the entering 


wedge into the market of the millions. 
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CURRENT 


EVENTS 


v 


FOREIGN 


\ugust 27.—The international reparations 
conference agrees, subject to Germany’s 
acceptance, to put the Young plan into 
effect. Under the arrangement Great 
Britain receives from the German an- 
nuities 96,000,000 gold marks ($22,848,- 
000) unconditionally. 


British troops restore order in Jerusalem, 
but rioting continues in the smaller vil- 
lages and Jewish settlements. 


August 28.—Sporadie outbursts of dis- 
order and destruction continue through- 
out Palestine, and a serious outbreak 
costs four lives at Haifa. 


August 29.—Germany joins in the debt 
accord reached at The Hague, and a 
general agreement is made that evacu- 
ation of the Rhineland will be begun 
by all Powers within two weeks. 


British troops take the initiative in quell- 
ing outbursts among tribesmen in 
Palestine, and General Dobbie informs 
a deputation of Jews that there are 
enough British troops to protect all 
Jewish colonies. 


August 30.—Moslem Arabs are reported to 
have massacred twenty-two Jews in 
the city of Safed on August 29. Moslem 
outbreaks against Jews begin in Galilee. 


The Russian Soviet Government accepts 
China’s proposals for a mutual settle- 
ment of all questions growing out of the 
dispute over the control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in Manchuria. 


The fifty-sixth session of the League of 
Nations Council opens in Geneva. 


August 31.—Jewish colonies in the north 
of Galilee repulse Arab attacks un- 
aided. Arabs are reported gathering 
throughout the Jordan valley, while 
all important centers from ‘Safed in 
the north to Beersheba in the south, 
are declared officially to be in control 
of the British forces. 


The Mexican Supreme Court declares 
that the Yucatan divorce laws are un- 
constitutional. 


September 1.—Bedouins attack nearly a 
dozen Jewish colonies in northern 
Galilee, pillaging their houses and 
destroying the crops. 


September 2.—Arab attacks on two Jew- 
ish colonies in the Tiberias district are 
repulsed. British troops arrest all the 
citizens of the Arabian villages of 

_Klonieh and Lifta. ; 


September 3.—Prime Minister MacDonald 
of Great Britain informs the League of 
Nations Assembly that the Anglo- 
American naval conversations have 
reached the point where only about 
three of the twenty or so questions dis- 
cust are not yet agreed upon, and 
declares that the British Government 
“declines absolutely’? to build up its 
Navy against the United States. 


The British Government announces the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission of Inquiry to investigate the 
Arab-Jewish rioting. With the exception 
of two small areas in the north, the 

general situation in Palestine is reported 
quieter. 


DOMESTIC 


August 27.—K. J. Devereaux, air pilot, his 
' wife, and Edward Reiss, mechanic, are. 
killed when the monoplane piloted by 


Mr. Devereaux crashes near Boston, 
in the first leg of the Philadelphia- 
Cleveland air derby. 


August 28.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of aviation a passenger is trans- 
ferred from a dirigible to an airplane 
while both are in flight, when Lieut. 
C. M. Bolster steps off the Los Angeles 
into a plane which is hooked to the 
dirigible over the municipal airport at 
Cleveland. 


August 30.—Sixty-eight of her passengers 
and crew are reported lost when the San 
Francisco-Los Angeles liner San Juan 
collides with the tanker S. C. 7. Dodge 
off the coast of Santa Cruz County, 
California. 


September 1.—The Graf Zeppelin leaves 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, on her return 
trip to Friedrichshafen, with twenty-two 
passengers aboard. 


September 2.—The tariff bill, as revised by 
the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee, which is expected to pro- 
duce about $605,000,000 in revenue, is 
made public. 


Henry J. Brown, Cleveland air-mail 
pilot, is awarded the $5,000 first prize 
for winning the non-stop Los Angeles 
to Cleveland air race, made in 13 hours 
and 18 minutes. 


In an address in Baltimore, William 
Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, says the chief 
objective of labor during the ensuing 
year will be the establishment of the 
five-day work week in all industries. 


William E. Brock of Chattanooga is 
appointed by Gov. Henry A. Horton 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Lawrence D. Tyson, United States 
Senator from Tennessee. 


September 3.— William E. Dever, Mayor 
of Chicago from 1923 to 1927, dies. 
He was sixty-seven. 


Sat on a Hot Stove?—A diplomatic 
attaché found his work piling up in neglect, 
due to his endless social engagements, 
Finally he resolved to cut them all out 
until he was cleared up. That very day 
a French lady of great charm insisted that 
he attend her small dinner that night. 

“No, madame, I am very sorry, I can 


have no more social engagements. I have 
burned my bridges behind me.” 
‘‘Ah, monsieur, I am so sorry! But I 


could lend you a pair of Henri’s, no?”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Brain Work.—The mill foreman came 
upon two darkies walking slowly up the 
road, single file. 

“Say, you, why ain’t you worthless nig- 
gers working?” 

‘““We’se working, boss, sho’ nuff. We’se 
carrying this plank up to the mill.” 

“What plank? I don’t see any plank.” 

“Well, fo’ de lawd’s sake, Abe! If we 
ain’t gone an’ forgot de plank!””—Masonic 
Craftsman. 


Call Bridget.—The stately old aristocrat 
was approached somewhat cockily by a rich 
and vulgar young man, who announced: 

“T say, sir, lam thinking of marrying one 
of your girls. Have I your permission?” 

“Ves, indeed,” was the reply. “Which 
one interests you? The maid or the cook?” 
— Boston Transcript. 
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What to do with 
Id RazorBlades! 


DON 'T throw them away! For old razor blades are 
worth real money—now that Kriss-Kross rejuve- 
nates them an amazing way—and gives them the kind of 
edge you have only dreamed about until now. And not 
only that, it can take a mew blade right out of a fresh 
Package and increase its 
Sharpness almost 100%. 
Kriss-Kross makes blades 
last astonishingly, too. Ten 
weeks of slick shaves from 
a single blade is only a low 
average—while any number 
of cases are on record where 
one blade has lasted for 365 
keen, cool shaves a year! 


New-Type Razor Blade FREE! 


To introduce Kriss-Kross strop- 
her, we are including this month 
free samples of a revolution in 
razor blade construction. Made 
to fit your present razor. Guar- 
anteed to last longer and shave 
better than any other. Expect a new shaving sensation—Kriss-Kross 
lades are made of a urique steel, mude a new and better way. 
Mail tag, “KRISS-KROSS CORD. Dept. MezO3a, L413 Pen: 
ow. B P, » M-103 - 
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66 "bay 


Find out how to make $100 


in a week and more just 
showing KR1SS-KROSS to 
men in your locality. Full 
or spare time. . King 
earned $66 in one day, We 
show yon how. It’s easy. 
Check.bottom of coupon for 
details and generous propv- 
sition. Mail it now. 


cy 
Kriss-Kross Corporation 

i t 
1 Dept. M-1034, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1 
1 Send me details of Kriss-Kross Stropper. Also send free I 
y sample of your new type razor blade for—________________ 
1 Razor. (Fillin your make of razor.) ¥ 
Name [ 
g Address. t 
: City State : 
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War, Professions History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 
laneous. Prose (30,000 words up); Verse (book-size col- 


lections). ImmediateReading and Report. No reading fee, 


Dept. D-1, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila, Pa. 


N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


Sot? BLEIOPE 
"ADDRESSING MACHINE CO, 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


| THE 


Front-Line Trench.—_Buaccs—“ Where, in 
Chicago, do you live?” 

Mucces—‘“Only a bomb’s throw from the 
loop!’—The Pathfinder. 


Getting the Low- Down. — Lover - sick 
NerpHew—‘‘Uncele, what’s the best way of 
finding out what she thinks of me?”’ 

Bacurtor Uncte—‘‘Marry her, 
boy.”’— Manchester News. 


my 


Savage Reprisals.—‘‘ Bobby, why are you 
so unkind to nurse? Don’t you like her?” 

“No, I hate her. Id like to pineh her 
cheeks like daddy does.” 
—London Opinion. 


Wholesale Obsequies. 
—‘Sir, would you give 
five dollars to bury a 
saxophone player?” 

“Here’s thirty dollars; 
bury six of ’em.”—Our 
Paper. 


Hit-and-Run Flyer.— 
“Oh, Gerald, I’ve been 
stung by a wasp!” 

“Quick, put some am- 
monia on it.”’ 

“T can’t, it’s gone.” 
The Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


Repartee in Oklahoma. 
—An Oklahoma City 
paper boastfully said 
Monday that their Robin- 
son Street was only a 
cow-path forty years ago. 

Many things can and 
do happen in forty years 
—what was then a cow- 
path is now a very pop- 
ular parade ground for 
all manner of jackasses and a roosting place 
for half-drest chickens.—Poteau (Okla.) 
News. 


Tapping Nature’s Power.—An ant can 
lift four times its weight in raw meat or 
eake.—Scientific Journal. 

And a wasp ean lift a man three feet in 
the air without the least trouble-—Florida 
Times-Union. 


Enthusiastic Encore.— Rescurr—“‘I’m 
glad to have been of some assistance. 
Can’t we meet again somewhere?” 

Tur Giri—‘‘Yes, rather. Save me here 
to-morrow about the same _ time!’— 
The Humorist (London). 


Jolly Vacation Days.—The wheat having 
been harvested, the corn “‘laid by,’ and the 
hay ‘‘made,”’ the farmers have little to do 
just now but fall plowing, chop the winter’s 
wood, repair the fences, and paint the 
barns.—St. Joseph News-Press. 


Every Feller’s Dumb Friend.—A Cha- 
nute ice-cream manufacturer advertised 
that he would give a cone free to every boy 
who called at the plant and brought along 
his dog. 

One dog was reported near collapse 
after assisting all the boys in one neigh- 
borhood to obtain their cones.—Topeka 
Journal. 


oH al le Oe Wage Osan 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U, S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Synthetic Whoopee.—Moprrn Morner 
—‘‘Did you have a good time at the play- 
ground this afternoon, darling?” 

Moprrn Cuitp—‘‘No, Mother, the new 
supervisor was trying to instil a spirit of 
gaiety.””—Our Children. 


Invites Exploration.—‘“‘According to the 
fashion news from Paris, women’s belts are 
now at the normal waist line. Where’s 
that?’”’—Ed Pointer, in the Boston Globe. 

Somewhere between the ankles and the 
neck, Ed.—Sam Hill in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


MistTREss: 
“I’m sorry, Mrs., 


“Whatever is the matter, Huldah?” 


I wipe the legs off the piano.” 


Pathetic Dumb-Bell—Even in_ these 
eallous, selfish days, there is no man so 
heartless as not to think occasionally of 
the poor devil who bought the car from 
him.—Montreal Star. 


Pacifist’s Alibi. ‘“‘You’re scared to fight.”’ 

“T ain’t; but me mother’ll lick me.”’ 

**An’ how’ll she know?” 

“She'll see the doctor goin’ to your 
house.””—Washington Star. 


Getting It in the Neck.— 
The rain is raining all around; 
It rains on roads and streets, 
On highways and on boulevards, 
And those in rumble seats. 
—Judge. 


Get Your Speckled Beauties.—A new 
means of taking trout from the San Jacinto 
Mountain streams has been discovered. 

It appears that two local fishermen were 
having poor luck whipping Strawberry 
Creek, when one suggested that the bait 
be soaked in some of the bootleg one of 
them happened to have brought along. 
This was tried, and at the first cast the 
rod bent nearly double, and it took the 
combined efforts of the two sportsmen to 
reel in the prize. 

Then it was discovered that the worm 
had seized a big fish by the throat and was 
choking it.— Hemet (Calif.) News. 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


’Tis Ever Thus.—Lester and Miss Char. 
lotte were married last Friday. The 
destiny of the honeymoon is unknown a} 
present.— New i ampshire paper. 


. Spread of Athletics.— ; | 
NEW FISH TRAINS TO 1) 
RUN NEXT WEEK } 

— Head-lines in the Providence Journal. 4} 


Aquatic Cerebration.—It was said that} 
the presence of mind of many small boats) 
in the vicinity prevented} i 
greater loss of life— 
Regina (Can.) Star. 


| 

Hot Time.—Fire of] 
unknown origin cGom-j 
pletely destroyed the} 
home and contents of} 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank.— 
Corona (Cal.) paper. dl 


Fairy Bath-tub. —One| 
every two or three | 
hours when suffering in 
half-teaspoonful of water. | 
—Directions with med 7 
cine compounded by ; 


Dallas druggist. 


Altar Addicts.—In ad- 
dition, many Louisiana 
couples, who formerty 
-went into Texas to | 
married in order to escape 
the strict Louisiana law, 
are now coming to Te 
kana, Arkansas.— Te, 
arkana dispatch in t 
Galveston Daily News. — 


Where the Virtues 
Flourish.—Humility: maximum 36.24 per 
cent., minimum 15.10 per cent.—Weat er 
summary in a Tucson monthly. 


Pass the Swatter.— 
WOMAN’S CITY CLUB TO ; 
HEAR FRUIT FLY TALK 
—Santa Barbara paper. — 


Strong Medicine.— 
FLEMING BETTER 
AFTER SHOOTING P 
—Head-lines in the Toledo Blade. — 


Wider, Please—W. A. Knapp and 
Rey. Solomon inotored into Pecos Tuesday, 
to interview a dentist that has beet 
giving Bro. Solomon trouble since nis 
arrival in the vel ee (Tea 
paper. 


Height of Whoopee.— Texas Guinan 
has brought her ‘“‘big hand” from: Broad- 
way to Market Street, and can be see on 
doing ETAOINSHRDLU Night Clubs,” 
at Night Slubs” at the Marion Dayies 
Theater.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


When the Mouth Waters.— 
‘’ WITHOUT A DIME 
You can get a sample copy 
BUT FOR ONE DOLLAR 
turkey and... . emfwypvbgkqjgkq 
—Ad in the Utah Farmer. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no-notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Alsirat.—‘‘H. P. H.,”’ Cleveland, O.—This is 
the name of a bridge, just as Brooklyn Bridge is 
the name of the bridge that connects New York 
and Brooklyn. In Mussulman belief, the Alsirat is 
the only way to Paradise over the abyss of hell. 
[t is symbolic, and is alluded to as being “finer 
than a hair and sharper ‘than a razor,”’ to indicate 
the difficulty with which one gets into heaven. 
Naturally, the least misstep is liable to throw one 
from the Bridge into hell. 


car, by, in, on. —“J. B.,’’ Clayton, Ala.—If 
you went in a car you were on it, but you prob- 
ably went by car. “I went to New York by 
car’’ is what you mean, even tho you went in the 
car to New York. 


colon. —‘“‘M. O. T.,” San Francisco, Calif.— 
It is not incorrect to end a sentence with a colon 
but it would be incorrect to end a paragraph with 
it because a colon calls for a continuance. The 
opening sentence of your letter might have been 
closed with an interrogation-point, and you have 
raised a question that might be answered insey- 
eral ways. The writer, in view of the fact that 
you follow with quotations what you ask for, 
accepts the use of the colon as correct, inter- 
preting your ‘‘ Will you kindly’’ as being equiv- 
alent to “‘please’’ instead of merely as an interroga- 
tion. Colons may sometimes be used instead of 
commas when a very sudden change is made, but 
rather than a colon or a. comma, a dash is preferred. 


compare. —‘‘A. M.,’’ Keansburg, N. J.—We 
compare one thing with another, but the English 
have used compare to, and on that account the 
two forms are found side by side. American 
practise favors compare with. The difference is 
probably due to the fact that the form compare to 
was introduced originally in negative form in such 
a phrase as ‘‘ The scenery is not to be compared to 
that of the Rocky Mountains.’’ Compare with 
tes from 1450 and compare to dates from 1483. 
e favor the older form, compare with. 


damning.—‘‘S. B. H.,’’ Lansing, Mich.— 
There is authority for pronouncing the middle 
letter n in the participial form damning, but the 
other way of pronouncing the word—suppressing 
the n—is also used. However, this is not pre- 
ferred by careful speakers. 


élite.—‘‘ A. B.,’’ Chicago, Ill.—This word is not 
2 vulgarism. It is taken from the French word 
lite, and means ‘‘the choice part; the flower." 
't has been in use in the language since 1823 
when Byron in his poem ‘‘ Don Juan”’ wrote: 


‘*With other Countesses of Blank—but rank; 
At once the ‘lie’ and the ‘élite’ of crowds.” 


fi was also used by Goldworthy Smith in an article 
in The Atlantic Monthly in 1880. “If we take 
into consideration ... the élite of a compara- 
sively civilized generation.” 


F. O. B.—“‘E. E. V.,’’ New York City. — This 
abbreviation may be capitalized or lower-cased 
secording to the whim of the person who chooses 
‘9 useit. Both forms are correct, and conditions 
alone regulate such use. In the morning papers, 
she Lexicographer has seen advertisements of 
motor-cars that may be purchased at such and 
such a price, f. 0. b., Detroit, but he has just as 
frequently seen in catalogs and other_advertise- 
ments, the abbreviation rendered F. O. B., New 
York, or elsewhere, as the case may have been. 
The writer has never seen F. O. B. rendered with- 
out punctuation, and would not advocate its use 
in capitals or lower case, for such use would be 
entirely ambiguous as we have several fobs in 
sur mother tongue. 


for.—‘‘M. E. B..,’’ Staten Island, N. Y.—The 
use of for in the phrases submitted is archaic. 
[t occurs repeatedly in the King James Version 
of the Bible: see particularly Luke vii : 26. Goold 
Brown in his ‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,” 
page 622:24 and Note discusses this form—‘‘ He 
came for to study,” showing that it may be 
expressed, ‘‘ He came for the purpose of studying.” 
The first of these is not accepted as good form 
lo-day. 


surprize.—‘“‘E. M. H.”’ Beaufort, N. C.—This 
word has been spelled with a ‘‘z’’ since the days 
of Edmund Spenser (1552-1599). It was the 
‘orm used also by Bishop Fuller, Evelyn, Defoe, 
Watts, Thomson, Oliver Goldsmith, Benjamin 
Franklin, Rogers, and Jane Austen. Shakespeare 
ised it in ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ (First 
Folio Edition), act v, sc. 5, 1. 131—‘‘ The Guilti- 
nesse of my minde, the sodaine surprize of my 
sowers, droue the grossenesse of the foppery 
nto a receiu’d beleefe.’’ Addison also used the 
‘orm surprize in ‘‘The Spectator,’’ No. 357. | 
' In England, the common form in use is surprise, 
10twithstanding the fact that in that country, 
us well as in the United States, and in fact, 
hroughout the English-speaking world, the ‘‘s 
vhen pronounced is given the ‘‘z’’ sound. 


'< 
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Is your morning shave a trial? The 
& 
FZ 


Singing Shave will transform your 


day. For the Ever-Ready puts joy 


into your heart and smoothness in 


your shave. It is so keen—one touch 

and the hair is off! It is so durable, 
each blade gives you many Singing 

Shaves. For happier days, buy your- 

self Ever-Ready Blades. At all dealers. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The training of the employee through chosen courses of study 
is a matter of vital interest to the executives of every business 


Tue work of the International 
Correspondence Schools is a busi- 
ness—a business so important in 
its results, so far-reaching in its in- 
fluence, that it merits rank as one 
of the big businesses of America. 


Its raw material is the great 
body of people who have been de- 
nied a complete education or who 
need a knowledge of special sub- 
jects to give them a better mastery 
of their work. Its products are 
trained men, soundly taught. 


As in every business which holds 
the foremost place in its field over 
a long period, the success of the 
I. C. S. organization is based on 
high standards of service, con- 
stantly maintained. Its graduates 
today are better fitted to make 


_ prominence in two ways. 


good as employees and executives 
than ever before—and its past rec- 
ord includes the training of many 
of the most notable figures in mod- 
ern business and industry. 


Scranton, next to Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh the largest city in 
Pennsylvania, has achieved world 
First, 
as the center of the anthracite coal 
belt. Second, as the home of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. The success of the I.C.S. 
is a matter of civic pride and civic 
responsibility. Serving on the 
Board of Directors of this busi- 
ness, by far the largest of its 
kind in the world, are many of 
Scranton’s leading citizens. Bank 
presidents, railroad directors, 


manufacturers and merchants 

some of them men of national 
prominence—are represented on 
the directorate. They are them 
selves executives. They under 
stand from first-hand experience 
the needs of the employer who 
wishes to train his workers, as 
well as of the young man seeking 
education. 


These men take a just pride im 
directing the policies of the Inter=) 
national Correspondence Schools. 
For among all the world’s busi 
nesses there is none deserving 


greater honor than the Business” 
of Building Men. 


If you wish to know more about 
the work of the I. C. S. we shall be 
glad to send a booklet on request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
teh ab) S CHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER, NATIONAL F 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 4 


